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{ PRIZE-WINNING YOUNG HERD OF CHESHIRE HOGS 

i EXHIBITED BY H. S, COOK AT 1899 INTER-STATE FAIR AT TRENTON, N J—See Page 103 

y In addition to the good qualities of the Cheshires, as noted on Page 103, they are very gentle and consequently 
easily taken care of, and are good feeders. They are handsome hogs, pure white in color and well proportioned. The 

WN pure-bred hog should have the head short and medium in length, with face somewhat dished and wide between the 
eyes. The ears are small and erect, neck short, shoulders’ broad and full. The body is long, containing a large per- 

(’) centage of side meat, with hams broad. The legs are small. The breed is strictly a New York one, having orig- 


inated in Jefferson Co, and while there are herds in other states, the foundatign stock all came from New York, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


American Agriculturist 


uti 


YEAR BOOK 


CORRECT! CONCISE! 


FOR 1900. 





COMPLETE ! 


UNRIVALED ! 


UNEQUALLED! 


Weather Forecasts ana Farmers Almanac 


INVALUABLE! 


Contains 500 Pages, 1000 Topics, 10,000 Facts. 


_ The American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1900 is if possible of more value than those which have preceded it. 
Statistics have been brought up to date, and the general subjects treated, while complete in themselves, supplement those which have 


appeared in the Year Books for the previous four years without duplication. 


The new matter given is indispensable for daily use during 


the year to come, making this, like its predecessors, valuable for ready reference and a record of practical affairs which should be in 


every home. 
No Library, Desk, Schoolroom or 
Home Should Be without It. 


The scope of the work is such as to 
make ita reference book for the li- 
brary and well worthy of study in the 
schoolroom. More than this, the 
many timely topics discussed and the 
great amount of information given 
make it well worth reading through 
simply as a matter of ordinary infor- 
mation and interest. Bear in mind 
that it is from cover to cover filled 
with facts—accurate, reliable, non- 
partisan and authoritative. The book 
does not express opinions. Every 
member of the family will find items 
of special interest in this work. 


Tells You What You Want to 
Know, Just When You Want 
to Know It. 


The book contains a vast deal of 
information in such convenient and 
condensed formas to make it almost 
invaluable for ready reference. The 
various topics treated are not only 
grouped together under general head- 
ings, but an accurate index renders it 
possible to turn to any subject sought 
with the least possible delay. The 
necessity for such an index is appar- 
ent when one realizes that over 1000 
distinct topics are treated. 
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A Practical Educator, A Reliable Handbook. 

Of course a YEAR BooK AND ALMANAC could not be complete without a full report of the elections of last year and comparative 
votes of other years. In these respects our Almanac is ascomplete as any publication in the country. Naturally in this connection 
also, there is more or less information about our own country and government. 


in America to compare with it. 
tains Weather Forecasts for every day in the year. 
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Weather Forecasts of Incalculable 
Value to All. 


Owing to the great popularity of 
the Weather Forecasts which ap- 
peared in our 1897 and 1898 YEAR 
Book AND ALMANAC, and the disap- 
pointment expressed by so many that 
they were not given in the 1899 book, 
we have made this a feature of the 
1900 publication. This addition is 
made at a considerable expense, but 
witha feeling that our readers are 
entitled to the best that can be ob- 
tained. These Weather Forecasts 
are of great value. As an Almanac 
and Calendar it is complete, giving 
weather hints, charts in variety, cal- 
endars for aseries of years, and for 
each month, with figures for every 
part of America. 


A Great Source of Information, A 
Treasury of Knowledge. 


Not only is there a great amount 
of information in the way of statistics 
and general information, but the book 
has also been brought up to date up- 
on the prominent new topics of the 
day, such as for instance, The Trans- 
vaal Trouble, The Nicaragua Canal, 
Samoa, The Philippines, etc., and 
subjects of a similar character upon 
which everybody should. be posted— 
The agricultural department sparkles 
with facts and helps of vital interest 
to everyone now or prospectively en- 

aged in agriculture upon either a 


Delivery. Size of Book, 51-2 x8 1-2 in. arge or small scale. 


A Useful Manual of Information, Containing Statistics on Agriculture, Railroads, Schools, 
Weather, Politics, Cities, Counties, States, Countries, People, Animals, Birds, Insects, 





Would never think of till they consulted the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ALMANAC, There is no annual 
It is a practical educator on common everyday affairs. This Almanac con 
It is an Encyclopedia of Official, Statistical, Political, Edu- 
cational, Historical and General Information and Religious Facts, likewise a practical direetion for the af- 
fairs of Office, Home and Farm, 


Regular Price 50c. We GIVE IT AS A PREMIUM 


To Every Subscriber for 1900, on receipt of the regular subscription price of $1.00. 


Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 





NEW YORE, 52 Lafayette Place, 
CHICA 


GO, Marquette Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building, 








American <Agriculturist 


« FARM * MARKETS * GARDEN * HOME « 





“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 65 
THE GRAND PRIZE GARDEN DESCRIBED 





DETAILS OF THIS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
EXHIBIT—A VARIETY OF CROPS RAISED—THE 
TOOLS AND FERTILIZERS EMPLOYED—WHAT 
THE RETURNS WERE—SOME NOVEL EXPERI. 
MENTS—LESSONS AND CONCLUSIONS, 


The garden of J. E. Morse, who won the 
grand prize, as announced in last week’s 
American Agriculturist,islocated within the 
city limits of Detroit. The ground has been 





MR AND MRS J. E. MORSE. 


devoted to nursery purposes for 30 years 
and is so occupied that separate plots were 
used for the garden. Plot No 1 has a 
southern slope with a light sandy soil. A 
heavy application of manure was made 
in 1898 and. five tons were applied March 
14. It was plowed April 18 and cultivated 
with Planet Jr 12-tooth cultivator and 
pulverizer attachment, rolled and cultivat- 


For Week Ending January 27, 1900 


ed again and planted to crops as shown by 
diagram on a later page. It was cultivated 
April 28 with the Planet Jr double wheel 
hoe, again on May 13 and frequently there- 
after ‘throughout the season. The tomato 
plants, which had previously been sown in 
the hotbed, were transplanted May 4, 17 
of them being set direct in the ground and 
the rest potted and planted out three weeks 
later. The potted plants did much better 
and received no check at the final trans- 
planting to open ground. Gradus and 
Duke of Albany peas rotted badly and were 
replanted May 5. This shows the necessi- 
ty of using the round, smooth varieties 
for early sowing. 

Lettuce had been sown in the hotbed April 
, transplanted to cold frames the 18th and 
every alternate row thinned and planted in 
open ground May 4, to be followed by lima 
beans when the crop was harvested. Bur- 
pee’s All Head Early cabbage was planted 
out May 6. Salt was used to keep off green 
worms and was of assistance in heading 
and hardening up the cabbage. The first 
heads were ready for use July 9. Five rows 
of Sheffield sugar corn were planted April 
20 with sprouted seed. This insured plant- 
ing only good seed, avoided danger of rot- 
ting and hastened maturity several days, 
so that the first picking was made July 
9 or in 81 days, and continued until Aug 19. 
Some of the potatoes were placed in a box 
in the house and sprouted and all were 
planted in the ground May 4. The sprout- 
ed potatoes made a decided gain and were 
ready for market from a week to 10 days 
earlier and brought 15 to 20c more per 
bushel. 


Plot No 2 has a westerly slope with soil 
varying from light sand to heavy sandy 
loam. Four 'tons of manure were applied 
and on May 10 it was plowed and worked 


No. 4 


in the same manner as the other plot anu 
again cultivated in sections as the various 
crops were planted. Two rows of bush 
beans were planted the next day. The 
wheel hoe with plows set together was run, 
makirg a shallow drill. The beans were 


GARDEN TOOLS USED, 1899. 


DUO » unin cadesipncatdaeite tintesicbouadeinal $6.50 
Pinnst JP WRG DORs obese sadendescetecveas 6.00 
Planet Jr hill and drill seeder............... 7.00 
Planet Jr 12-tooth cultivator and pulver- 

SE ovsudscostcrcnsresesbdasasdeascabeaeee 8.00 
MERE <td vdddne.ds+00songhsvnssemsh speukaekialatl 3.50 
We OE 00s 66s 03.0640csdvadsacsackants etele 1.00 
GD 'sn.b0keGG ona kanndevusssok cddatiaecshu ml -75 
SY Siciaknd ctcnie Vion wecccanaahennatooddansaeae -60 
DROS | conssd dawnidebatdadwthutentadusidines pal -40 
CARS Ba 55 tiie 50.044 095ib 40k eee cuewedtaoe 15 
CHORE DIO. oa 05:00:00 .00 5 eevesandonencinasasecwtd 35 
OR RIIOD: i056 vshs0080s 000000066404 tAnbnvatiasee 5.00 
ROU DIREy WN 066.9055 0061 605446600040 R oe 75.00 
DRG ob nding. 6nn00d-secusioveysseanesbaidondi meee 10.40 
BOP TROD WOOK 0 i.nks2s scence ns peters siekebPoan 7.00 

$131.65 


aropped 3 in apart, the plows were then 
reversed and set apart and run astride the 
row, turning the soil back into the trench. 
The wheel hoe and cultivator was used 
May 22 and 29 and June 12. For the rust 
THE VINES WERE SPRAYED 

with saltpeter and water in the proportion 
ef 1 oz to 1 gal and with very satisfactory 
results. Early beets had been sown in the 
hotbed April 18 and were transplanted to 
open ground May 15, the tops being clipped 
at the same time. There was no need of 
thinning and the results of transplanting 
were satisfactory as they were ready for“ 
the table and bunching July 1, 

In transplanting the tomatoes from the 
hotbed a mixture of soil and Jadoo fiber 
was used in the pots and a fine root growth 
obtained. In setting out holes were made, 


[To Page 104.] 








DIGGING AND PICKING EARLY POTATOES 





IN THE GRAND 
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100 [4] 
Forestry Is Progressing. 
*c. C. ANDREWS, MINNESOTA. 





The report of New Jersey’s state geolo- 
gist for 1898 devotes much space to a study 
of forest fires and wood productions in 
southern N J, by Gifford Pinchot, who says 
“there is no doubt that forest fires encour- 
age a spirit of lawlessness and a disregard 
of property rights.” The state geologist 
remarks that “the question of forest pro- 
tection in N J is really included in the 
greater problem of the state’s water sup- 
ply and its conservation.” The state has 
an active forestry ass’n. In North Caro- 
lina the work being done on the princely 
domain of George W. Vanderbilt at Bilt- 
more is a beacon light in the forestry 
movement. Last year the forestry commis- 
sion of Wis made a valuable report to the 
legislature, accompanied by a bill to es- 
tablish a system of state forests. The bill, 
though discussed in the legislature, was not 
enacted, but probably will come up at the 
next session. The legislature of Mich at its 
last session passed an important act creat- 
ing a forestry commission of three mem- 
bers, charged with a thorough inquiry into 
the forest resources of the state, the in- 
jury being done by the forest fires, etc, and 
to report by bill or bills to the legislature 
which will meet in 1901. 

On its recommendation the state land 
office is to withdraw from sale 200,000 acres 
of land belonging to the state. The com- 
mission is authorized to receive, by deed 
to the state, from the owners any tracts 
of land which in its judgment may be suit- 
able as forest reserves. 

The report on the trees and shrubs of 
Massachusetts made 53 years ago by George 
B. Emerson, one of the school teachers of 
that state, was one of the important early 
contributions to the forest literature of this 
country. Massachusetts still keeps up the 
good work. Her woodland is worth half a 
million dollars more than it was 30 years 
ago. She has an influential forestry asso- 
ciation with 239 annual members, 18 life 
members and five patrons, of whom several 
have contributed to its permanent fund 
over a thousand dollars each. A law in 
that state requires that each town shall 
annually elect a tree warden, who has sole 
charge of and is directly responsible for 
the roadside trees and shrubbery. There 
are good prospects that a stringent fire 
warden system will soon be created. 


EDUCATING PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


It is in Pennsylvania women have 
been especially active in influencing public 
sentiment on the forestry question, and 
as a consequence a law was passed April 
28, 1899, which authorized the commissioner 
of forestry to purchase unoccupied non- ag- 
ricultural land for the purpose cf creating 
a forestry reserve at not exceeding $5 per 
acre. 

New York has the most excellent. for- 
estry staff of any state in the Union, and 
is expending more money in the work than 
all the other states combined. The 1899 leg- 
islature appropriated $300,000 for continu- 
ing the acquisition of land in the Adiron- 
dacks by the forest preserve board; and 
$50,000 to extend forest preserves in the 
Catskills. In all, New York within a cou- 
Ple of years has appropriated $1,800,000 to 
buy land for park and forestry purposes, 
in the Adirondacks.“ About 1,000,000 acres 
are now held there by the state. The state 
college of forestry, connected with Cornell 
university, is having good success. 

Minnesota has the oldest forestry asso- 
ciation of any in the country, and although 
it has expended nothing for planting trees 
in the forest regions, it expends $20,000 an- 
nually in bounties for tree planting on the 
prairies, and in all has expended for that 
purpose over half a million dollars; a rec- 
ord no other state can show. It is one of 
the very few states that have tried to en- 





*Extracts from a paper read at the 1899 
meeting of Minn state forestry ass’n. 


FARM AND FCREST 


force a law for preventing and extinguish- 
ing forest fires; it has a school of forestry 
connected with the state university; and 
the last legislature created a state forestry 
board to administer, on forestry principles, 
such non-agricultural lands as may be ac- 
quired by the state, either by donation’ or 
purchase, for forestry purposes. 

The policy of permanent forest reServes 
by the U S gov’t has become established. It 
has set apart 46,000,000 acres of mountainous 
lands as forest reservations (not including 
those in Alaska) and has appointed superin- 
tendents and rangers to assist in their ad- 
ministration and their protection from fire. 
On the whole, it would seem that more has 
been accomplished for forestry in this coun- 
try in the last five years than for a long 
time before and the prospects for the cause 
are certainly very encouraging. 
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Enlarging the Barn. 





The cuts given herewith show a very 
practical method of enlarging a barn 
whose capacity has become too small. 
Fig 1 shows the common form of 
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FIG 1. THE OLD BARN. 
driveway length- 
the 


barns, with the 
wise, straight through middle—an 
extravagant use of space. Fig 2 shows 
that two ‘“‘shed-roof’ additions have been 























THE ENLARGED BARN. 


FIG 2. 


placed upon the ends, the roofs being made 
continuous with the newly constructed ad- 
ditions to the old roof. The feeding floor 
and driveway is thus changed to a cross- 
wise position of the barn, taking less space 
and affording greater room on either side 
for stock and fodder. If the barn has a 
second floor the new arrangement will af- 
ford much greater space above, while the 
whole of this space above the main floor 
will be finely lighted from all sides. Though 
the remodeled barn is changed greatly in 
appearance, the additions are of a nature 
to make the expense comparatively light. 


———— 


A Cheap Cistern—iIn a recent issue one 
of your correspondents recommends wooden 
walled cisterns on the ground of economy 
and says that one of 75 barrels’ capacity 
can be built for $25. Of course it is not 
everyone who can build a -brick cistern, 
neither can everyone build a tank that 
would hold water. The cost of digging 
would be the same in either case and the 
cost of material wdéuld depend on circum- 
stances. I am not a mason by trade and 
my first experience in that line wasin build- 
ing a cistern three years ago. This cistern 
is of 125 banrels’ capacity and has given 
good satisfaction. The cost, except dig- 
ging and hauling material, was about as 
follows: 4 wagonloads of brickbats, $4; I 
barrel lime (about three-fourths used); 90c; 
1 barrel cement (about two-thirds used), 
2.50: my own time with helper, three days, 
each 4.50; a total of 11.90. There has been 
a little trouble from cracking, but a bit of 


cement mixed in water and applied to the 
cracks with a whisk broom has_ stopped 
them with but little trouble or expense. 
Brickbats are as good as and cheaper than 
whole brick. Instead of laying the bats 
flat, they are laid on edge, making a two- 
inch wall. The bats are laid in lime mor- 
tar and care must be taken to have n92 holes 
behind the wall, and the wall is then plas- 
tered over with a thin coat of cement, 
which need not be more than thick enough 
to well cover the brick.—[G. W. McClean. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Mistletoe—L. A. M., Westchester Co, N 
Y: The English or true mistletoe does not 
grow wild in America, and the branches 
sold by florists at Christmas time are im- 
ported from England and other European 
countries. Its botanical name is Viscum 
album. The American or “false mistletoe” 
(Phoradendron flavescens) grows on a great 
variety of trees from N Y to Ill and south- 
ward. Although not as ornamental as the 
English mistletoe, it is largely used as a 
substitute. Both plants are parasitic shrubs 
which, when abundant, prove very destruc- 
tive to the trees upon which they grow. The 
natural propagation of the mistletoe is by 
means of its seeds, but when desired it may 
also be propagated by grafting. In this 
case a piece of the plant with a portion of 
the bark of the tree from which it is taken 
has to be cut with it and firmly secured 
to the new position. Although the plant is 
not particularly attractive, it gives a rather 
peculiar and odd appearance to the de- 
foliated trees in winter. 








Frozen Onions—M. N. L., Essex Co, N J: 
Unless the onions are frozen too hard they 
will come out all right if they are not 
moved at all, and covered with a few inches 
of fine hay. The onions may remain slight- 
ly frozen all winter and gradually will 
thaw out toward spring without loss. Al- 
ternate freezing and thawing is what spoils 
them. The conditions best suited for win- 
tering onions are similar to those required 
for potatoes, although onions will stand a 
lower temperature than potatoes. Onions 
should be kept in a dry place with a tem- 
perature as near the freezing point as pos- 


sible, without falling much below it and 
not higher than 40 degrees. The red and 
yellow sorts are as a rule better keepers 
than the white kinds. In tight barrels 


headed up they are quite likely to spoil, and 
to spread them on an earth cellar floor will 
have much the same effect. 


Overfeeding of Hay is a source of much 
trouble in keeping horses. Give each ani- 
mal a definite amount at each feeding_and 
regulate this so that the entire amount 
will be consumed before another feeding 
time arrives. 





Anchoring a Water Fence—Where a 
fence must be built across a shallow stream, 
or out into the 
edge of a pond 
or river, the plan 
shown inthe cut 


will be found 
useful. A big 
stake is con- 


structed by nail- 
ing four boards 
together as 
shown, making 
lower end big- 
ger than the top. 
A bottom board 
ts nailed into the 
lower end and 
the first two feet 
of the interior 
filled with stones. 
This will very 
effectually an- 
chor this kind of 
fence post. They can be made of a length 
to suit the varying depth of the water. 
Wires, as shown, near the top and bottom 
will help to keep the boards from swelling 
and warping open. 























Commercial Agriculture. 
Fair Outlook for Vegetable Canners. 





This is the time of year to expect a lib- 
eral trade in canned goods, and that is 
what jobbers are enjoying. This will serve 
to reduce reserves from last year’s liberal 
pack and make way for the coming sea- 
son’s business. So many farming sections 
in Ohio, N Y, N J, Md, etc, are closely iden- 
tified with the canning industry that it is 
a satisfaction to know the winter distri- 
bution is going on at such a rapid pace. 
In addition a good many buyers are mak- 
ing contracts with wholesale grocers for 
the 1900 output, although this is not gen- 
eral up to the present time. As a whole 
the situation is firm, this applying to such 
standards as tomatoes, peas, peaches, beans, 
etc. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
the very large proportions of the last corn 
pack, as just published in the American 
Grocer, showing an increase of about a 
million cases over ’98. The ’99 corn pack 
was the largest on record and may be 
compared with 3,320,000 cases, an average 
for the 10-year period ’90-’99 inclusive. The 
prices of canned corn in the wholesale 
markets averaged slightly higher in ’99 than 
a year earlier. 











THE CORN PACK OF 1899. 
{In cases of two dozen tins each.] 

1899 1898 1899 1898 
Me, 961,950 915,090 Minn, *20,000 20,600 
Md & Va, 451,587 380,180 Pa, 32,484 29,000 
NY *1,218,942 1,410.569 Wis, 24,000 7,000 
Ill, 971,294 624,500 Del, 20,000 36,400 
Ind 120,050 82,758 Other, 6,600 37 ,350 
Ia, 846,300 521,200 _ — 
Oo, 396,400 156,066 Tot U S, 5,250,920 4,314,813 
Neb, 92,672 54,900 Canada, 150,000 133,750 
Kan, 21,300 10. 250 —_———- — 
Mo 37,341 29,550 Ag’gate,5,400,920 4,448,563 


*Subject to revision. 

More Quietude in Wool Circles—Follow- 
ing the long-continued strength and fre- 
cuent advances, all of which have been 
roted in our columns, the wool market is 
more quiet. The situation as a whole is 
healthy; manufacturers are well employed, 
finished products are in good demand and 
the undertone one of general confidence; 
yet operators are conservative and there 
is less furor among buyers than formerly. 
Fine washed fleeces are quiet on a basis 
of 36@37c p lb for O XX and above, in such 
eastern markets as New York and Boston; 
fine delaine Mich and Wis 35@36c. 





Germany’s Losses in Sheep—Official fig- 
ures show a marked decrease in the num- 
ber of sheep in Germany compared with 
a few years ago, and as a result increasing 
imports of wool. It is reported that during 
the past 12 years the number of sheep has 
decreased 12,000,000 head. During the decade 
°71-80 the average annual imports of wool 
at the port of Hamburg were 25,563,000 lbs; 
in the five years ’91-’95 the average was 184,- 
000,000 lbs, and in ’98 imports were 210,614,000 
lbs. Of the amount last named nearly one- 
half came from Argentina, the remainder 
being chiefly Australian and Cape wools. 





Cotton for Japan—A steamer has recent- 
ly sailed from New Orleans for Kobe, 
Japan, bearing a cargo of 12,000 bales cot- 
ton. This is said to be the third steamer 
this season for that oriental market. The 
cotton-spinning industry is assuming im- 
portant proportions in Japan. Wages of 
operatives are very low, cotton goods are 
universally worn, and our market for the 
raw staple should find further expansion 
in that country. 


The English Want a Cheese with a mild 
flavor, slightly salty and rich in butter fat, 
Foreigners as a rule do not like strong 
cheese. It must not be dried hard. Cur- 
ing rooms in Scotland are kept at 60 to 61 
degrees. 





Your crop reports are very reliable and 
are worth many times the price of the sub- 
scription.—fB. Hadley, Illinois. 








SEASONABLE SUBJECTS. 


Manures and Fertilizers. 


Cowpeas Excellent for Soiling. 
Oo. W. STOUGHTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Several years ago I began sowing cow- 
peas to enrich my soil and as feed for my 
dairy herd. I at first sowed Canada field 
peas but found they would fall down with 
every wind. Then I sowed oats with them 
and they stood up much better. They are 
very hardy and can stand any amount of 
frost. I sowed at intervals so as to have 
them for soiling crop for my cows, horses 
and hogs. The Canada pea made a growth 
of 18 in to 3 ft. On rich soil the growth was 
much larger than on poor. I usually sowed 
on poor soil so as to enrich it. Last year 
I sowed four acres of oats and peas, one 
bushel peas and two of oats per acre. I 
had a-good crop. I then sowed the field to 
wheat and there were enough volunteer 
peas in the wheat to give it grand protec- 
tion during the winter. The peas remained 
green until Christmas. I think it a very 
good plan to sow about one-half bushel with 
wheat for protection from freezing and 
cold winds. 

I next tried Warren’s Extra Early, the 
Wonderful and Whippoorwill. They came 
up very much alike, but Warren’s made 
very much the best growth. They grew 
from 3 to 6 ft in length. For a soiling crop 
I think they are decidedly the best I have 
tried. I sowed the Warren’s on June 8 and 
picked ripe pods of peas on Sept 8 The 
pods ripen at the bottom of the stalk or 
vine first. Above these will be green pods, 
while at the top there will be blossoms. 

The other varieties made a growth of 18 
in to 2 ft. I would advise sowing Kaffir 
corn along with Warren’s Extra Early, to 
keep them from falling down. I would not 
advise sowing peas for hay, as they are so 
very hard to cure, but as a soiling crop 
they cannot be surpassed. The pea is the 
best crop I know of, except clover, to plow 
under for supplying humus. It adds nitro- 
gen to the soil and it decays more readily 
than almost any other crop. 





The Compost Heap is an important item 
of farm economy which we are apt to delay 
too long or to altogether neglect. This work 
belongs properly to the early winter 
months. By a systematic saving of mate- 
riais, which are often wasted by some in- 
telligent farmers, we can at nominal ex- 
pense return to the soil much of that which 
has been taken from it in the different gath- 
ered crops. A compost heap of alternate 


[5] IOI 
layers of leaves, manure, scrapings and rich 
earth, with all the accumulations from 
house and lot, can be made at nominal cost. 
Such a heap, say 8 ft high and 20 ft square, 
would be equal in plant food to about a 
ton of guano, but intrinsically and agri- 
culturally it would be worth twice as much. 
{R. T. Nesbitt, Georgia. 





Spread Manure in Winter—It is the prac- 
tice in this section of N J to haul and 
spread the manure in the fall, or any time 
during the winter when conditions are fa- 
vorable for such work. Experience has 
taught the farmer that buckwheat straw 
or other coarse manure spread in the fall 
will produce as good a crop of corn as the 
best manure we make, spread in the spring. 
Some farmers who lease their farms are so 
strong in their faith that they have a clause 
inserted in the lease compelling tenants to 
haul and spread the manure in the fall. I 
prefer fall spreading for two reasons; first, 
it is as good or better for the crop, and 
the work is that much farther along in the 
spring.—[P. H. Hartwell, Ne.z Jersey. 





Good Timcthy Hay cut early and well 
cured is the best hay for horses. It is 
heavier than that of other grasses and 
contains a large quantity of nutritive mat- 
ter in small bulk. If left until very ripe, 
it becomes hard, woody and unpalatable. 

Draft Horses should rarely be driven 
faster than a walk in taking exercise. They 
require much less than roadsters or run- 
ning horses. No draft horses should have 
less than five or six miles a day and road- 
sters can easily go to six to 10 miles, 





In Arranging a Pigpen, give special at- 
tention to the construction, so that it can 
be easily cleaned and supplied with fresh 
bedding. A pigpen should be cleaned out 
every day. 





Roots and Straw are very deficient in 
albuminous material, consequently where 
a little oil cake or pea meal is added to a 
diet of this kind excellent results are re- 
ported. 





Subsoiling in Alabama for cotton late 
in February failed to increase the yield. 





It would seem as though the phosphoric 
acid were the body of ihe fertilizer and 
the ammonia and potash, the soul. If that 
is so, there is not usually much soul in the 
fertilizers that seil below $25 per ton.—[H. 
R. Kinney, Worcester Co, Mass. 








For full information about 
this, also best Horse-power, 
i Thresher, Clover-huller, Dog- 
= power, Rye Thresher and Bind- 
er, Fanning- mill, Feed-mull, 
: rae ag Land- roller, Steam- 
“ engine, Ensilage and fodder- 

cutter, Shredder, Root-cutter, 





* Corn-sheller and Round-silo, 
Address, CEO.D.HARDER, M’f’r,Cobleskill, N.Y. 
. G@"Please tel what you wish to purchase. ~ 
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The test of a tool is the ease with which it does its work. 
Good tools make good work easy, rapid and economical. 
The No. 4 IRON ASS Combined Seed Drill 
and Wheel Hoe for 190 does nine different 
things and does them all better than any other 
six tools youcould buy. Ittakes care of truck 
It plows, levels, furrows, 
sows, covers, rakes, cultivates, hoes and 
hills. Send fora free copy of . 
the famous Iron 


from first to last. 


Bock for 1900, It’sa 
mouey-making guide. 
BATEMAN MFC. CO. 
Box 132, Crenioch, N. J. 
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WE SAVE YOU MONEY ON FERTILLLERS. 


Buy your fertilizers Direct at Wholesale Prices, and get your money’s worth, 
SPECIAL OFFER TO CLUB PROMOTERS. 
WRITE FOR PRICES, SAMPLES AND PAMPHLET. 
WALKER, STRATMAN & COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Housing Small Herd of Hogs. 


*s, Y. THORNTON. 





Arrange your pens convenient to your 
water supply. If you use reservoir or tank, 
conduct water into place where you make 
siop. If water is from cistern or well, 
build slop house over it; 10 feet square is 
large enough. Have bins for bran a~i ship 
stuff on one side and pump on other. Make 
a siop box (galvanized iron is good) with 
2-in hole and spout in one end and a shut- 
off. Have box long enough so that with 
one end under the pump, the other end with 
spout will extend just outside the house, 
Place a trough 8 or 10 ft long, so that slop 
will run into it through the spout when 
shut-off is opened. Use a large scoop, to 
handle with one hand, to transfer the 
ground feed from bins to box. Use water 
enough to mix thin enough to flow through 
the spout. 

Have a pen in front of slop house to 
use as a feeding pen. Arrange permanent 
pens on all sides of and opening into this 
feeding pen. When ready to feed, stir the 
slop with a paddle, let enough flow into the 
feed trough for one lot of hogs, and turn 
those from one pen into the feed pen. When 
they have finished put them back into their 
pen and repeat until all hogs are slopped. 
In this way you avoid the hard work of 
carrying slop by hand. 

Have your corn crib convenient to your 
pens, but don’t feed corn too liberally to 
treeding stock. Slop your pigs separately 
from older hogs to avoid injury and insure 
their getting enough to eat. 


Producing Pork Economically. 


A number of valuable experiments were 
carefully conducted at the central experi- 
ment farms in Ottawa, Can, during the 
past season, and a summary of the 
results as presented in Bulletin 33 con- 
firms a number of well established prin- 
ciples and brings out a few new facts. 
Tn the first place it was shown, as has been 
demonstrated many times before, that it 
will not pay to cook feed for hogs where 
the economy of pork production is the sole 
consideration. The most economical time 
to slaughter swine is when the hogs weigh 
from 175 to 200 lbs. However, after the pigs 
weigh 100 lbs the quantity of food con- 
sumed for every pound of live weight put 
on gradually increases. 

The greatest and most economical gains 
are made when the hogs are able to eat 
and digest the greatest amount of food in 
proportion to their weight. However, in 
spite of this consideration, pigs whose ra- 
tions are comparatively limited make on 
the whole more economical gains than those 
that are rushed. Soaking grain for 24 hours 
increases its fattening qualities largely, be- 
cause it enables the animal to digest the 
food more completely. Skimmilk adds ma- 
terially to the value of the grain ration. 
In these experiments 100 lbs of mixed grain 
were equal to 700 lbs of skimmilk. The rel- 
ative value of the skimmilk, however, va- 
ries with the amount fed. The poorest re- 
turns per pound are obtained when the 
proportion of skimmilk to the total feed is 
the greatest. Feeding mixed feed, such as 
barley, peas and oats with milk, insures a 
fine quality of meat. Frozen wheat which 
cannot be sent to market may be used as 
a profitable feed fof hogs. The type of 
animal influences the character of meat 
more than the breed. The mere fact that 
a hog is a Yorkshire or Tamworth does not 
necessarily insure a good bacon carcass. 


To Breed and Feed the. Dairy Cow. 


The points to be considered in judging 
a dairy cow from appearance are, first the 
udder, and second the milk veins and milk 
wells, said Prof W. J. Kennedy of the Uni- 
versity of Ill, in discussing the Dairy cow, 
how to know and how to breed her, at the 

*From paper read by S. Y. Thornton, 
Blackwater, Mo, at annual meeting Mis- 
souri swine breeders’ association. 














BARN AND FEED LOT 


January meeting of the Illinois dairymen’s 
ass’n. He showed a series of enlarged pho- 
tographs of typical dairy cows of best 
breeds, each picture being that of an ani- 
mal prominent for her good qualities. He 
declared there are a number of other points, 
such as size of body, large stomach room, 
handling quality of the skin, prominent 
eyes, dished forehead, clear-cut head, broad 
nostrils and large mouth, which should 
be noted, but with the exception of the ud- 
der and milk vein test, none of the other 
indications are absolutely certain. Photo- 
graphs which he showed presented typi- 
eal Jersey, Ayrshire, Holstein, Guernsey 
and Shorthorn cows, and it was pointed out 
from these pictures that the only common 
point in them all was the udder and the 
milk veins. In the general shape of the 
body there was little uniformity in the ani- 
mals, and yet each animal represented a 
famous dairy cow. 

He made a plea that dairymen should 
test their own cows. Each dairyman should 
select a good sire, making it a rule to get 
one from a good butter cow of a line of 
good milkers. With such a sire at the head 
of a herd, every dairyman should raise his 
own cows, as he then knows by actual tests 
and breeding that his herd is steadily im- 
proving. The custom of getting rid of a 
sire as soon as he is matured because of 
the fear that he might develop an ugly 
disposition is a mistake. A good sire, even 
if cross, is better up to eight and 10 years, 
than a three-year-old. In answer to a 
question he said that in starting a herd 
he would make individual merit of the cow 
without regard to breed, the basis. Start- 
ing with such selected cows, he would then 
always breed to one blood, using a pure- 
bred sire. 





Modern Methods of Dairy Practice. 


*PROF E. B. VOORHEES, NEW JERSEY. 





The dairy business is in a sense a man- 
ufacturing business. The cow is the ma- 
chine which converts the raw material rep- 
resented by grain and forage into milk. All 
lines of business, including agriculture, 
have been compelled to adopt modern meth- 
ods. The dairy business, however, requires 
a large degree of intelligence in that it is 
governed by natural laws which are not as 
constant as those governing the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel products. Success in 
dairying to-day depends upon two condi- 
tions: First upon the reduction of the cost 
of production, and second the improvement 
of the quality of the products. In the first 
instanee the dairyman must thoroughly un- 
derstand the feeding of cows, the milk and 
its care, the marketing of butter and 
cheese, the cow herself, and must have a 
thorough knowledge of the various feeds 
needed. 

The difference in cows is nicely illustrat- 
ed by two cows at the N J exper sta. During 
the past year these cows ate practically the 
same amount of feed—$40 worth. They re- 
ceived precisely the same care, and were 
looked after by the same attendant. One 
cow produced 12,000 lbs of milk, which sold 
for $120, thus giving a profit of 80 above the 
cost of the feed. The other cow produced 
4500 lbs of milk, which sold for 45 and re- 
turned a profit above the cost of the feed of 
only 5, a difference of 75 in favor of the 
first cow. The amount of milk, however, 
is not the only consideration. The 12,000, lbs 
of milk produced by the first cow comtained 
only 4 per cent of butter fat, which if made 
into butter would have been worth 140, the 
profit being 100. The other cow’s milk con- 
tained 6% per cent of butter fat, which, if 
made into butter would have been worth 
85 and left a profit of 45. This illustrates 
the necessity of choosing a cow of maxi- 
mum capacity for milk or butter. 

The matter of feeding cows is a very 
complicated one. As a general thing a bal- 
anced ration is best, but it is best only 
when it is cheapest. A wider ration will 

*Extract of paper read at the 1899 meet- 
ing of Pennsylvania dairy union. 


answer when it will produce butter cheaper 
than a narrow ration. It has been found 
that a ration consisting of silage, corn 
stalks and brewers’ grains with a nutritive 
ratio of 1-7 was much cheaper than one con- 
sisting of silage, bran, corn and cottonseed 
meal with a nutritive ratio of 1-5.4. The 
basis of this ration was the food values 
only. In tests at the N J exper sta, it was 
found that good corn silage, being more 
palatable, was from 10 to 18 per cent more 
valuable than the same amount of corn 


- fodder. 


The second consideration, that of making 
a high-grade product, is of very great im- 
portance. Uniformity of milk and butter 
is absolutely necessary to a business suc- 
cess. A few years ago the N J exper sta 
began dairying in a small way with grade 
cows under conditions as found on the or- 
Ginary farm. The milk sold reasonably 
well, but at the end of the first year there 
was an increase of not more than 5 per 
cent in the amount consumed. 

The second year, a modern dairy house 
was erected where it was possible to handle 
the milk properly. The cows were also well 
cared for and well fed and bedded. At the 
end of the first six months of the second 
year, the sale of milk had increased 30 per 
cent, and 20 per cent more during the sec- 
ond six months. At the end of the fourth 
year a further increase of 15 per cent was 
noted. Not only this, but a cash business 
was done and the milk is now selling for 8c 
per qt, while ordinary milk brings only 4c. 
Not only did the sales increase, but the 
families who first bought increased their 
consumption 15 per cent. 





Temporary Gate for Wire Fences—An 
opening is often wanted in a temporary 
wire fence. Putting up a gate is expen- 
sive, so that the plan for an opening shown 
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in the accompanying illustration will an- 
swer nicely. After the fence is put up, set 
an extra post near the post where an open- 
ing is desirable, fasten the wires, then cut 
out the portions between the two posts. 
The post @ should stand in a hole made with 
a crowbar and should be comparatively 
loose at the bottom. It is held in place at 
the top by the chain }B. When it is desir- 
able to open this gate the chain is thrown 
off, the post lifted out and taken to one 
side. The work of closing the gate is easy. 
Of course this would not work where 
the wire is stretched tightly, but for many 
temporary cross fences, it is satisfactory. 
{Mrs Henry Aldrich, Rhode Island. 


Shetland Pony Record Book—Sec’y Mor- 
timer Levering, Lafayette, Ind, announces 
that the Shetland club stud book will be 
closed April 1 of this year and immediately 
thereafter Vol 4 will be published. Anyone 
having unrecorded ponies that are eligible 
should send in their application before 
April 1. 


A Colt Can Be Raised nearly as cheaply 
as a steer, or from $30 to 42. At four years 
old a colt is worth more than a four-year- 
old steer. This of course means good ani- 
mals. 





Bran in large quantities and even when 
mixed with other feed is not considered a 
very desirable food for pigs. It is too 
bulky and contains too much fibrous ma- 
terial. 


Systematic Feeding is very important. 
Give the animals their rations at the same 
time each day. 











A Good Farm Hog. 


The American stockman has developed no 
distinct breed of hogs. Although we have 
breeds called American;.they have been 
developed from foundation stock brought 
over from Europe. The nearest to an 
American hog is the Cheshire, which was 
probably produced ‘by crossing Berkshires, 
Yorkshires, Suffolks and Essex. The 
breed was first recognized in 1859 and has 
certain qualities which make it adapted 
to farm conditions in the U S. While not 
unusually large, they attain a good size, 
often reaching 500 to 600 ibs. During re- 
cent years they have been bred more for 
beauty of form and quality than for size, 
and consequently the Cheshires of to-day 
are smaller than those of 40 years ago. 

The one good quality that the Cheshire 
admirer claims above all others for his 
breed is early maturity. In this respect 
they surpass all other breeds. Many in- 
stances are known of pigs dressing 400 lbs 
when nine months old. For pork purposes 
no pig should be kept more than nine 
months, consequently the Cheshire  pro- 
duces a larger animal at this age than other 
breeds and is more profitable. Another 
claim is that the flesh is exceptionally solid 
and firm in texture and of very fine grain. 
It has a larger proportion of lean meat than 





any other breed, which of course is very 
desirable. If the feeder wants fat pork, all 
he has to do is to keep the Cheshire a little 


The fat meat is also noted for com- 
Buyers are 
weight of 
They 

size 


longer. 
pactness as well as the lean. 
not often able to guess the 
Cheshires, because of this quality. 
Are usually much heavier than their 
(indicates. See frontispiece. 

A Dairy Cow’s Important Points. 


W. F. KENNEDY, ILLINOIS. 





The first consideration is that the dairy 
cow is a machine for the conversion of 
food into milk. In this respect she is the 
exact opposite of the beef breed and should 


show angularity, giving evidence that the 
food which one converts into flesh, the 
other sends into the udder. 


She should be large-barreled, with a great 
stomach capacity, in order that she may 
have room in her digestive organs to work 
up heavy feed, as with the true type the 
heavier the feed the larger the result at 
the milk pail. The next point is the shape 
and the general character of the udder. It 
should be deep and broad without hanging 
especially low, and the four teats should 
be well placed, of good size and pointing di- 
rectly down. The next point is in the milk 
veins and milk wells. The milk veins may 
be either one or more in number, but they 
should be large, prominent,and the more 
they sre crooked the better. 

Necessarily the thighs are important, as 
their conformation determines the capac- 
ity for carrying the udder. They should be 
thi., as far away from the beef type as 
possible, and they should be especially light 
the inside or twist. This conformation 
abundant room for udder develop- 
The escutcheon test is not neces- 
sarily a true indication, but it is desir- 
able and should be noted. The length of 
the tail cuts no important figure, and the 
man buying a dairy cow by such a test 
would meet with no success. Among the 
~ nor tests, a rich, yellow skin with a thin 
hide is usually an indication of a good 
quality of milk, but this is not an infalli- 
ble sign. It should be noted, however, and 
the best way to make this test is to ex- 
amine the inside of the ear and also the 
color of the skin on the udder. 


A Mammoth Show Refrigerator—At the 
Paris exposition one of the most prominent 
and attractive features of the American 
section in the palace of agriculture will be 
the large display refrigerator, half of which 
is to be used for dairy products. This 
structure has been built at Boston. It is 
hexagonal in form and 20 ft in diameter, 


Out 
gives 
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giving six fine display compartments, with 
plate glass fronts, each about 10 ft square. 
The refrigerating apparatus is in the cen- 
ter and concealed. The whole structure is 
arranged to revolve upon a vertical axis so 
that visitors need not pass around it, but 
standing at one spot they will have the en- 
tire contents passed before them about 
once in two minutes. 





The National Live Stock Ass’n—At its 
annual meeting held last week at Fort 
‘Worth, Tex, important discussions and de- 


liberations were the order of the day. Much 
interest was manifested in the question of 
freight rates, and steps taken looking to- 


ward a change for the better in this direc- 


tion. In the president’s address he report- 
ed the general outlook for cattle, horses, 
sheep and hogs never better, and the de- 
mand for meat on the increase all over the 
country; ‘‘besides the greatest foreign de- 


mand we have ever enjoyed will keep prices 
firm for some time to come.” 





To Succeed as a Dairyman in this day 
of critical consumers a man must be alert, 
industrious, painstaking and a student. He 
must love his cows and his business. Dairy- 
ing should be dignified as a profession and 
he who achieves a marked success in it is 
worthy of as much honor as the successful 
lawyer, merchant, manufacturer, soldier 
statesman.—[W. R. Sessions, Massachusetts. 


or 


Skimmilk and Indian Meal are the 
best food for pigs. 


very 








Guaranteed 12 per cent. Protein, and 
3 per cent. Fat. 


For the production of milk and 
| the proper maintenance of the ani- 
mal it is the recognized standard. 


‘To get right at the feeding problem send in your name for 
** Modern Dairy Feeding.’’ We are sending it FREE. Sci- 
entific advice on feeding—FREE. Science DEPARTMENT, 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bldg, Chicago, Ill, 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 
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365 Days a Year. 


Some men who keep cows 
declare the price of acream 
separator to be too high. 
Did you ever stop to think 
that you pay as much or 
more for a twine binder 
and only use it three or 
four days ina year? ASafe- 
ty Hand Separator ‘only 
costs $100 and is used with 
profit every day in the year. 
this matter. 


» 


34. It’s free. 
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Look into 
‘Send for Catalogue No. 


The Sharples Co., 
Canal & Washington Sts, 
CHICAGO, 


P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 
U.S.A. 








EESEN 
‘FEED 
COOKER 


Get Your Money’s Worth. 


You will find this cooker by far the most satisfac- 
tory im every way. Absoutely full measure — (so 

allon size zof stamped “70 gallons’); one-half 
cheaper than any other; simplest; lasts for genera- 
tions; quickest in heating ; ; most economical of 
fuel; coal or wood; 7 sizes, 15 to 70 gallons. Send 
fc~ circular. Aloney back if not satisfactory. 


Direct from HEESEN BROS. & CO., 
factory to facmer. 22 High St., Tecumseh, Mich. 




















SEE AND WONDER 


& AUTOMATIC 

= 

= CREAM SEPARATOR 

¥& Simple; easy to operate ;durable;saves half the 
= labor. Butter-making simplified. "More and bet- 
£ ter burter. Farmers’ and Agents’ Gold-minc. Priee 


< $2.50; worth $100, Send stamp for particulars. 
Automatic Cream Separator Co, box4,Quiney Il 











“DONT WASTE VALUABLE TIME 


or money experimenting. When you know, when you 
realize, how certain—how positively effective 


Veterinary Pixine 


cures sores and skin disease on Horse, Cow, and Domestic 
animals, yon wi: have no other. It take~ only one box 
to make it indispensable. Itcures ga sores while horse 
works. It will positively cure scratehes. For 1 - »f-rot 
in Cows, Mange on Dogs, etc., itis almost i: fallible, it is 
guaranteed. Veterinary surgeons use and prescribe it, 
Horsemen ovaet by it, so will you—or we'll return your 
money. Tryi 


PRICE §2 oz. box 25c.. At Druggists’ and Dealers 
11-2 lb box 50c. or mailed pustpaid. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N. Y. 











TORS TO BUY. 






= Apparatus. 


IF YOU COMPARE THE PRICES AND CAPACITIES OF 
THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATORS 


ith those of other makes and bear in mind that the U. S., in addi- 
_ tion to GIVIt: 'G MORE FOR THE MONEY, — et 
RUN EBASIER, LAST LONGER, ze" must @ 
the U. S. are the BEST and MO 


1900 or “New Century” Prices and Ca we 


No. 9. Low Frame. Capacity 150 2. = I .00 
Me. 8. .- * “ 225 t “ .00 
No. 7%. High ” 275 to 300 se 00 
m6 © ‘ « ~—« 350 to 400 * $100.00 
ms = “ « ~=©450 to 500 * $125. 
No. 34. “ ¢e “« 650 to 700 ** $165. 


We furnish a complete line of Dairy and Creamery 
Catalogues free for the asking. 


’ VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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SWEE1 PEAS AND ROSEBUDS 
The Grand Prize Garden Described. 


[From Page 99.] 
with a spade 3x3 ft apart for the Fordhook 
Fancy and 5x6 ft for Ponderosa. The plants 
were removed from the pots, set an inch or 
two below the surface and a dipper of water 
was poured around each before drawing up 
the fresh earth. Plants thus treated did not 
wilt any in the hottest sun and continued 
growing without a check. The following 
brief summary tells all about the tomato 
crop and shows the method which was 
used in the report with several other of 
the more important crops: 
PROCEEDS FROM TOMATO CROP. 








Receipts. 
Tuly—28 gts at 5C.....cccccccccccccccccees $1.40 
Aug—21 bu at B5C.......cccccccccccccecess 11.55 
Sept—60 bu at 31C.......cceeeeeeeeeececes 18.60 
Sotend Bed AE BGeccccccccccccsescccoscosces 3.00 
$34.55 
Expenses. 
Tawd OF Pattedcccccrcccccdsecescccosecess $ .50 
En i ae ceeded dhs eshabeawieeat .80 
Plowing and fitting........-.cceseeeeeees 1.20 
IR. 2 ic che aeAGRansdeeeecteteesectorees 7.50 
Setting and resetting.............sseeees 1.05 
10 Ibs nitrate of soda at 3%c........... 35 
5 Ibe Jadoo fiber at 3C.....cccccccccccccee olf 
Cultivation and hoeing 
WE ccc ncscccececedccecsescces ‘ 
DERPMOTUE © oc ccccccccvccccccesccsensecestes 
Balance profit.......cccccocccscccccccccs oeeee$lD.50 


Hubbard squashes were grown exclusive- 
ly in Plot 3, which is a sandy knoll with a 
southern slope. The preparation of the 
ground was similar to that of the other 
plots. On June 10 it was planted. The hills 
were made 6x6 ft by mixing a shovelful of 
manure with the soil and covering with 
earth one inch deep. 

A REMEDY FOR CLUB ROOT, 

Late cabbage was planted on plot No 4 
(not shown) which was 4x10 rods, with an 
easterly slope and heavy sandy soil. In 


FERTILIZER USED IN GARDEN, 1899. 





14 tone DAFRVETE MANUTE. .. cccccccccecscece $7.00 
i Mh Pi pcagds Henenceednceki dba tenctbaneneeae 1.45 
ee eG WOR wactencaaddccecente deans .36 
ER EE I PED 20 
ee SE SEO os usd windcrenctocuecabeadonescn -30 
a tats bbnitidd betanescncauleaeeneas 10 
ee ee Ns oth dh patacesdoacdéuckooantucd -03 
BS WAM DOVSORGK MTR CUILO, 6.00 ccccccccsccotec 18 

$9.62 


previous years serious trouble with club 
root had been experienced and a test with 
litmus paper showed the soil to be very 
sour. Air slaked lime, at the rate of one 
ton per acre, was sown broadcast and har- 
rowed in after applying four tons of ma- 
nure. Only 5.5 per cent of the plants 
showed club root, while the previous crop 
grown in 1896 was entirely abandoned on 
account of this trouble. 








IN THE GRAND PRIZE GARDEN 


In addition to the very full reports of each 
crop, Mr Morse speaks of forcing rhubarb 
in his house cellar, a full account of which 
will be published in our garden columns 
later. Late in the fall some rhubarb roots 
were dug, left on the ground to freeze and 
planted in a bed made on the cellar floor 
Jan 18. They were screened off with an 
old carpet curtain and a common lamp and 
lantern with darkened chimneys used to 
give the required heat. The bed was ready 
to cut Feb 25 and remained in bearing some 
time. From 10 roots 10 1-3 doz bunches (36 
stalks to the bumch) were cut, which were 
worth 50c per doz. 

Burpee’s seeds in mostly 5 and 10c packets 
were used. A peck of Burpee’s Extra Early 
potatoes worth $1, 120 cabbage plants at 
60c, 500 tomato plants at $7.50 and 10 rhu- 
barb roots at $1 with the rest of the seeds 
footed up to $13.85. The accompanying sum- 
maries explain themselves and show that 
this garden of three-fourths of an acre 
returned a net profit of $92.46. 


THE PRIZE WINNER AND HIS FAMILY. 


Mr Morse was born near Pontiac, Mich, 
of parentage well tinctured with Revolu- 


OUR GARDEN CONTEST 


tionary blood. He was the youngest of a 
family of three, and when 11 years old be- 
gan to study the problem of self-support. 
At the age of 17 he went to the front as a 


LABOR ON GARDEN. 


Jan—4 hours male labor. ........ccccccceccecs $ .60 
Mar—20 hours male labor................00- 3.00 
Apr—12 hours male labor.............sceee0. 1.80 
22% hours female labor............sesee00: 1.80 
May—2% hours female labor................ .20 
28% hours male labor..............cceceeeee 4.28 
June—61% hours male labor................. 9.11 
Boe MOUFD Temale IADOPL. ...<.sicccecccccvcsces 12 
July—8 hours female labor...............+5: 64 
Bee MOTTE PAGIS TRDOR ic docs cceccscccccecsccs 4.18 
Aug—5 hours male labor...............eseees 75 
Se MI I OOS 5. co oc ccddcediccsececs 24 
Nov—5 hours male labor.............ceeeeses 1.05 
$27.77 

I fo... So a nade edamebadnuaacten $2.00 
I os oa ccaah bbb obeueteeneses 3.00 
OS PR ie aE 3.00 
NE oS ik wee hinecnsendedenasaneis 5.00 
$40.77 


Male labor, 162% hours, female labor, 37% 
hours. 


private, and was mustered out seven 
months later at the close of Civil war, leav- 
ing his regiment as acting orderly sergeant. 
Returning home rapidly changing circum- 
stances soon drew him into music teaching 
and gospel work, which extended over con- 
siderable portions of Mich, Ohio, Pa and 
N Y, during which time he married a 
woman whose girlhood was passed upon a 
farm. They have two little girls, Gladys 
and Helen, aged six and four years. Sub- 
sequently he took up the management of a 
newspaper, which broke him down in 
health and pocket. His early training in 
farming and fruit growing, supplemented 
by a careful study of methods, now came in 
play and in the spring of ’96 he took charg» 
of an old nursery, which offered a home, 
with fruit, flowers, etc. He says: 

“We were emptyhanded on taking pos- 
session of the place; our entire assets con- 
sisted of a limited amount of household 
furniture, one hoe, one shovel, two forks, 
a buggy and horse with a chattel mortgage 
blanket upon it, and $2000 invested in baby- 
girl securities. With no tools but our hands 
the work was laborious. Our seed was pur- 
chased on short time and our first cash in- 
vestment was a year’s subscription to an 
agricultural paper. Crops soon gladdened 
our eyes. A Jersey cOW was soon pur- 
chased, then pigs and chickens, which also 
proved a source of revenue. Fruit, flowers 
{To Page 112.] 
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SOME OF THE TOOLS USED AND THE SQUASHES 


In the grand prize garden Mr Morse used these tools, including mainly the 
Planet Jr double wheel hoe No 11, hill and drill seeder No 5 and 12-tooth cultivator and 


pulverizer, as well as plow and roller. 








Vines for the Window. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





Considering the returns for the time, cost 
and labor expended I have never had a 
vine give as great satisfaction as the 
morning glory. We usually think that 
vines won’t do much good on the north or 
west of a house. I have had vines of the 
common glories at both north and west 
windows form such a thick curtain that 
they could not be seen through by the first 
of July, but I did not have as many blos- 
soms as I would have received from vines 
planted on the east or south. 

I spaded the soil deeply and manured it 
heavily with hen manure, fined and mixed 
it well before planting the seeds. When 
they began to vine I drove stout stakes be- 
side each plant, drove nails into the wall 
above the windows and connected the nails 
and stakes with binder twine. The vines 
were trained to start around the twine at 
first, then they did their own twining. 
They grew to the tops of the strings, about 
15 feet, and then started side ways. They 
would have gone up still higher if they had 
had a little help. 

In each instance they withstood a slight 
frost and were so thick and pretty when 
frost finally killed them, it seemed almost 
like a tree dying. 

Eight healthy plants 
screen one window. 


are enough to 
I kept them well 


A Census of Floriculture—A plan has 
been formed fof making an early census of 
floriculture by mail on special schedules, 

ccording to advices sent out by the cen- 








PLOT NOS 2 AND 3 IN DETAIL, 


SOUASH 


SIANGELS 







SIPS OF ALL 
SWEET COPY 









MUSir SIELONS 


TOITATOES 


SELTS 


sus bureau at Washington there are some 
10,500 florists in the U S and each will soon 
receive a copy of the special schedule de- 
voted to this ifterest. It may be filled out 
easily and quickly by any florist who keeps 
a reasonably accurate run of his business. 
It asks for data which will greatly aid in 
the work of the bureau and should be 
cheerfully furnished by all florists to whom 
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GARDEN PLOTS AND HOME GROUNDS 


watered, pouring the wash water on them 
after the weekly washing, and in very dry 
weather they were watered oftener. Next 
year I intend planting some sunflower seed 
(Giant Russian) at the windows to be 
screened, then after they are 10 or 12 in tall 
I will plant the glory seed. I have heard 
that this is an easy and pretty way to have 
them vine, but think if the vines grow as 
ours did I will have to give the suns some 
help. 

Wild cucumber vine is a pretty climber 
and an excellent vine for shading purposes. 


POTATOES. 


ASHLEF FIELD CORN 





PLOT NO 1 IN DETAIL, 

Cinnamon and madeira -vines are both good, 
and if one wishes a permanent screen there 
is probably nothing better than Boston ivy. 
Although the various elimbing roses are 
much prettier, they will not make as close 
a screen. Vistaria, clematis and honey- 
suckle @re nice where a thick screen its not 
needed. 





LIAS RIES 
SITES 





it is sent. If there is a hearty response to 
this reasonable request of the authorities 
the next census will be the most perfect in 
history. 





The Christmas Rose—Mrs L. S., New 
York: This interesting and pretty plant is 
not a rose proper, nor does it belong to the 
rose family, nor does it bloom at Christmas 
unless found in the house. Its botanical 
name is Helleborus niger, belonging to the 
Ranunculus or Buttercup family. It is a 
hardy, herbaceous perennial with waxy, 
white flowers about two inches in diameter 
and shaped very much like those of marsh 
marigold, which belongs to the same fam- 
ily. The species is indigenous to the moun- 
tainous regions of central and eastern Eu- 
rope and has long been a garden favorite 
throughout England and the continent of 
Europe. In cultivation it requires a rich 
soil and a somewhat moist and partly 
shaded situation, preferably onthe eastern 
border of a shrubbery. With light protec- 
tion it stands our winters very well, but 
our hot. and dry summers do not agree 
with it unless the ground be thickly mulch- 
ed with coarse muck or cut straw. In win- 


ter a coat of leaves held down by ever- 
green branches furnishes sufficient protec- 
tion. Being one of the very earliest plants 
to bloom in spring, it well deserves a place 
in-every herbaceous plant border. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 





What we know 


about Seeds 


ls told plainly in 
Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1900 


the “only salesman” of the largest 
mail seed trade in the world. <A postal’ 
card addressed to 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 
will bring a copy by first mail. _ It eon- 
tains several new features for 1900 and 
tells about the wonderful success of the 
Burpee Premiums which are again 
offered at every State and County fair. 











) > “The diet edition of Our New 
Guide to Rose Culture, the 


leading Rose Catalogue of Amer- 
fica, free 


on requ pa, 
superbly illustrated. - 
nearly 200 entirely newroses 
all old favorites. Mak 
with D.&C.Roses sure. Describes 
a)l other desirable flowers. Also 
free sample of our magazine— 


‘ey THE DINGEE & COONARDOO, 
West Grove, Pa. 
PE ORES BE BB MTN 














Catalog tells—so also about Sal- 
zer’s Earliest Six Weeks’ Potato, 


Largest farm and vegetable seed 


upa bbL Send this 
stamp for Big Catalog. 














FREE SEEDS 


Prominent Publisher Will Give 
Away Free to Each Subscriber 
300 Varieties of Beau- 
tiful Flowers. 








Do not Fail to Write at Once and 
thus Beautify Your Home 
Free of Cost. 
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The publisher of the Western World,the best, brightest 
andmost popular monthly now published, more interest 
ing, more profitable to read and moreup-to-date, will give 
away absolutely free to each subscriber a package of 
seeds, containing over 300 varieties of beautiful flowers. 
The object of this free seed distribution is to interest 
ladies and gentlemen in a magazine thathas absolutely 
no peer. There are departments of absorbing interest 
such as How to get rich, How to become fa- 
mous, Howte be beautiful. Instruction whereby 
anyone can easily earn from $2.00 to 820.00 a day at 
rheirown home. A history of the Mormon Church 
and Polygamy. Departments for the Farmer, Me- 
chanic and Housewife, all conducted by famous writers 
and editors. The Western World is in its 16th year, isnow 
reaching more than one hundred thousand of our best 
homes and is positively the most facinating magazine 
ever published. Printed on fine coated paper, beauti- 
fully illustrated; every page is worth the year’s sub- 
scription. Send 25 cents te the puplisher of the West- 
ern World, 155 La Salle St., Chicago, and he will send 
you by prepaid mail the package of 300 varieties of the 
most popular flower seeds, meluding a full year’s sub- 
scription, 12 numbers of the greatest of all family jour 
uals, the Western World. Do not fail to write at once. 


Reference, any Express Co. and the editor of this payer, 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Y Men’s Christian 
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Success with Top-Grafted Trees. 


M, F, PIERSON, NEW YORK. 





The accompanying illustration represents 
Mr Cyrus Bray of Ontario Co, N Y, stand- 
ing by the trunk of an apple tree in his 
little orchard that produced this season 
(1899) nearly 1000 bu of apples, mostly Bald- 
wins, Greenings and Spies. This tree was 
of the Phoenix variety. Many of the trees 
in the orchard were so heavily loaded that 
the lower limbs rested upon the ground, as 
shown in the photograph. Mr Bray is at 
home in the orchard. A scientific grafter, 
he planted and top-worked all his trees, 
which method has proven the most 
successful in getting large crops. Several 
orchards worked on nursery stock by Mr 
Bray speak loudly in favor of this method 
as they are not only abundant but annual 
bearers. 

The farm on which Mr Bray is located 
still contains a few trees, the remnants of 
an old orchard set in the early part of the 
century. Until a few years ago it con- 
tained several trees of the celebrated Sen- 
eca apple, introduced by the Indians more 
than 100 years ago. Sixty years ago this 
was among the choice varieties of fruit 
then in cultivation. It was smaller than 
the Indian Rareripe, of the same color, but 
a later keeper, very distinct in its sprightly 
sub-acid flavor, better even than the 
Grimes Golden, which it resembled both in 
size and color. I have endeavored to find 
this variety recently, but so far have failed 
to discover a single living tree, the last one 
having succumbed to the ravages of time. 
Should any of your readers have this va- 
riety in cultivation he would confer a fa- 
vor by reporting it, as this was a favorite 
dessert apple as early as 1850, when we 
first learned to appreciate it. Like many 
other good things, this has been crowded 
cut by larger and more showy fruit and has 
become only a remembrance. 


— 


An Automatic Sprayer. 





The distinctive features of the automatic 
spraying machine shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration are the storage chamber on 
the front part of the platform and the 
sprocket gears which operate the brass 
double cylinder pump mounted on a 150-gal- 
lon tank in“the rear. By this arrangement 
pressure in the storage chamber is raised 
to 150 lbs while the machine is being driven 
from one tree to another. The storage 
chamber also contains 12 gallons of liquid. 
The pressure generated gives enough re- 
serve force to spray from 5 to 10 minutes 
with two Vermorel nozzles. This is ample 
for spraying the largest orchard tree. A 
hand pump is provided so that if more time 
is required the necessary pressure is sup- 














THE AUTOMATIC SPRAYER COMPLETE. 


plied. The working parts of the pump are 
of brass. The machine can be thrown in 
and out of gear. The wagon has iron 
wheels and four-inch tires. The pump is 
provided with an agitator and automatic 
brushes for cleaning the suction strainers. 
The apparatus was designed by the Field 
Force Pump Co and is especially valuable 


as a time saver. Fewer men are needed to 
operate it than the ordinary machine, as no 
one is required at the pump. 





The Apiary. 
The Beginnings of Beekeeping. 


L. F. ABBOTT. 





The beginner will find that his time has 
been well occupied if he will work a few 
weeks or months with some practical bee 
man and learn his methods. Books will 
help him, but upon many points they will 
be silent. The information they lack can 
easily be obtained if you are associated 
with a successful beekeeper. 

Do not start in with many colonies of bees 
the first year. One to five is sufficient, two 
about right. It is important to choose the 
right hives at the commencement. Of course 
they will be movable frames. Always select 
hives with movable bottom boards. For 
years stationary bottom boards to hives 
have been used, but for several reasons 
they are objectionable. Two very essential 
things cannot be done satisfactorily with 
the fixed bottom boards—requisite ventila- 
tion in hot weather, and proper cleaning 


ORCHARD AND APIARY 


the winter to your liking. But if the pur- 
chase is deferred until winter, better wait 
until the bees fly in March or April, or the 
weather is warm enough to open the hives 
and ascertain their condition. A colony 
without brood by the 15th of March I should 
fight shy of. Either its condition is weak 
or it has a poor or no queen. If bees are 
seen carrying in full pellets of pollen when 
the willow catkins are in bloom, it is good 
evidence that the colony has a prolific 
queen and is in good condition. Such a 
swarm, if there were considerable numbers 
of bees flying on a warm, sunny day, I 
should not hesitate to purchase without 
further examination. 

Do not heed the advice of some well-mean- 
ing people who advise the novice to pur- 
chase bees in box hives and transfer them 
to movable frames, because such swarms 
can be bought cheaply. One might make 
a success of the job, but 10 to one he would 
make a failure and become disgusted with 
beekeeping at the outset. 


———— 


During Winter all extracted (or more 
commonly called strained) honey will gran- 
ulate. If in glass packages a most excellent 
way to reliquify is to place the jars on the 
dining room register for two or three hours, 





MR CYRUS BRAY AND A PART OF HIS 1899 APPLE CROP 


out of the hives in spring, when the weather 
is too cold to warrant opening the hives 
and removing the frames for that purpose. 

Whatever style of frame is chosen, have 
them all alike, because in the various man- 
ipulations of the hives as time goes on, 
it will be found convenient and often nec- 
essary to change frames-from one hive to 
another. This cannot be done when dif- 
ferent sizes are used without great incon- 
venience and loss frequently. Nor will the 
appurtenances of one style of hive fit an- 
other. A variety in hives is a constant 
source of trouble and expense. 

Do not pay an extravagant price for 
bees to start with; $4 to $6, according to the 
season of the year, is sufficient. In spring 
a strong colony known to have a good lay- 
ing queen is worth $6. Hives may be 
moved a mile or more at any season with- 
out much if any loss by bees returning to 
their former stand, but much less than this 
distance will occasion more or less loss. It 
is better to purchase bees in fall or spring. 
If bought in the fall, ascertain if they, have 
a@ good-looking queen. They might and 
might not have some brood, depending 
somewhat upon the time. Then the bees 
can be taken home and cared for during 


when the honey will come back to its orig- 
inal state, without soiling labels or remov- 
ing covers from jars. 





Moving Bees in Winter—Sometimes it is 
desirable to change the location of the hives 
or to remove them from one side of the 
yard to another. This may be done any 
time during winter, for the bees fly so sel- 
dom that they will forget the old location 
and adapt themselves to the new. Carry 
them very gently, so they will not know 
that they are being disturbed. 


Twenty-five or Thirty Pounds of honey 
will winter a colony of bees and give them 
a good start in breeding up in the spring 
until the maple trees bloom again. Do not 
confine the bees to the hive during the 
warm days in winter when the tempera- 
ture is 50 degrees or more. They need an 
occasional flight. 





One-Pound Sections Best—If the farmer 
intends to sell his honey, he should have 
the bees store it in one-pound sections, but 
if he wants it only for his own use, larger 
boxes are just as good. Bees will prob- 
ably store a little more honey if not di- 
vided into too many small divisions. 








The Best Apples to Plant. 


*HON W. R. BARNHART, PENNSYLVANIA, 





It is a mistake to have too many varie- 
ties of apples in an orchard for home use 
or market. We want to have a selection of 
high-grade varieties that will suit our lo- 
cality and market. We don’t want a low 
grade, mean, flat apple for-_ home use or for 
market when we can just as well have good 
apples. I will not have time to tell of my 
mistakes in selecting varieties. I will only 
give you a list of the varieties, and the 
number of each, that I would plant now 
after some 30 years’ experience, and this 
list will be different in a few cases from 
what it would have been 10 years ago. Tak- 
ing 100 trees for a basis, we will say Early 
Harvest, Red Astrachan and Early Straw- 
berry or Summer Queen, each two trees, 
making six for summer; Maiden Blush 
eight, Fall Pippin two, making 10 autumn; 
Baldwin 30, Northern Spy, Winter Maiden 
Blush and Rambo 10 each; Roxberry Rus- 
set, Newtown Pippin, White Pippin, Green- 
ing, Smokehouse and York Imperial two 
each. If you can get the Bosler, Grimes 
Golden and King grafted up, we will say 
four of each,—otherwise they will not last 
to pay for planting, and we will then add 
to the Northern Spy and Winter Maiden 
Blush each five, and to the Rambo two,— 
making the 100, with 84 winter apples. This 
selection of summer and autumn are all 
fine sauce and cooking apples. The Maiden 
Blush is the best bearer and sauce apple in 
the orchard. 

The Baldwin is still at the head of the 
list as-a grower, bearer, keeper and for 
home use or market. It is uniform in size, 
high color, and you can pick more from the 
tree than almost any other. It has more 
good qualities than any other, not as fine 
flavored as the Northern Spy, yet a good 
high-grade apple. We never get too many 
Baldwins. The Belleflower is rich, only too 
rare an apple. We have given it up en- 
tirely. The Northern Spy is the finest fla- 
vored apple we have from midwinter un- 
til spring. .The tree is a good grower and 
hardy, and a fairly good bearer. The apples 
rot much the first few months in the fall. 
The Winter Maiden Blush I don’t have; 
yet from what I know about it, I think it 
would be one of the four best winter va- 
rieties for home use or. market. The 
Rambo: had not been doing well for some 
six or eight years, until this year it ap- 
peared to come back to its old place, as 
the apple above every other apple for eat- 
ing in its season, from fall to February. 
The treeis a strong grower, inclined to hight, 
a great bearer.g Roxberry Russet is the 
only russet I would think of planting; have 
had the Golden and English. Bosler or 
Fallewater was our best bearer and keeper, 
but like the King and Grimes Golden the 
borers or something kills the bark and 
they die. If grafted up, I would want to 
have them, especially the Bosler, which 
comes in well in the spring. 

I don’t think so much of the Smokehouse 
and Greening as formerly; the Greening 
grows too large for me and not enough of 
them on a tree. I think we are a little far 
south for them, and about as far south as 
the Baldwin and Northern Spy will do 
their best. York Imperial I want a few 
for long keepers. Ben Davis, I have them 
now, and some here don’t want to plant 
any more of them. They are coarse, rough, 
light in weight and don’t handle like any 
other apple in the orchard. Newtown Pip- 
pin is a good long keeper, tree a very slow 
grower, not as profitable as many others. 
White Pippin is a more productive apple, 
a good keeper and bearer as well as a great 
grower, and called for in market when 
known. We have some more good varieties 
for winter in our locality, however I have 
mentioned enough as we want only the best 
and most profitable and not too many va- 
rieties. 

HOW TO PLANT THE APPLE, 

Select a high location, as far from the 
ereeks or bottom lands as is possible, to 
avoid late spring frosts, take good dry, 
deep, rich soil or make it so by drainage, 
plowing under lime and manure. It won’t 
Pay to wait on poor, thin wet soil to grow 
trees. Order thrifty low-top, two-year-old 
trees, with good roots, and by cutting back 





*Extracts from paper before Pennsylva- 
nia horticultural society at Pittsburg, Jan 
17, 1900. 

[To Page 111.] 
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60,000 Apple T 
in 60 choice varieties 
80,000 Stan’d Pear Trees 
50,000 Pium Trees and 
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ii/f dado you grow? 

, What’s your garden going to yield this 

f ? All depends on the seed. Sow right 
"Wf and the chances are you’!l reap right. Sow 


Gregory’s 
Seeds 


and you’ll get the greatest yield your 
ground will give. All seeds guaranteed. 
mR) Year Book for 1900 contains broad guage 
offer to all who grow vegeta- 4 
bles or flowers for pleasure 7 
or profit. Write for it. 4 
J. 3. H. Gregory & So 
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—=. 1 Marbichead, 


O0¢, 2 FREE 


Send me today, your name and address, on a 

al and [ will mail you free, my Handsome [llus- 
trated Seed Catalogue containing Due Bill and 
plan good fer 50c, worth of Floweror Vegeta- 
ble Seeds Free. Your selection, tointroducethe 


Best Northern Grown Seeds, 
DIRECT FROM GROWER TO PLANTER, 


from Saginaw Valley Seed Gardens. Seed Pota- 








NORTHRUP, KING & CO.’S 
Seed Promisee 





tatoes, Vegetable, Flower, Field Seeds and Plants, 
. would learn the TRUTH about seeds and how to 
100,000 Packages Seeds FREE them RIGHT—no matter where, orof whom you buy, sé! 
po ee plan. Write quick. Send names of your for “SEED TRUTH,” an Authority upon the subject, 
Boer ome who buy $100 cash for best list. SENT FREE. If you also desire a copy of our 
catalogue. SPECIAL 64-page Zatal ogue of Vegetable, Field and 
HARRY H. HAMMOND, Flower Beods, send 10 ets. (silver or stamps) and 
also receive one size pkg. 
Seedsman, Box 39, Fifleid, Mich. each of Holland Cabbage (best 
0099 O606005600000660006 MA winter sort), aor PF 
° | w6-4Gae liest) Beet, Cupid (mixed) Sweet Mi. Waw-1Ge 





hes high), A 
STERLING Pecan cgterartaterrd STERLING 


Radish, 
OLD S SEEDS ARE RELIABLE ISTE resins Serntea Sock teat Vol PUNEAEL 
POTATOES are our specialty. SFEDS NG Free Samples of Perfeeted SEEDS 
We have animmensestock and pricesare way down. Also RECLEANED S Seeds a= ss is REC 
Seed Corn, Oats and Barley with a full line of Garden Seeds. rest co, the NORTHRUP, "KING & CO., TESTE 


Catalogue FREE. {L,,L. OLDS, Drawer T Clinton. Wis Minneapolis, Minn. 














a ? Fruits for home use! The best varieties 

rul S or ar # for both purposes are propagated in the 

; ‘ a @ rich soil of the Orange County Nur- 

series. Write for our Free Catalogue, and for any information you need about fruits. 
T. J. DWYER & SON, Box 91 Orange County Nurseries, Cornwall, N. Y. 
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H We raise Vegetable Seed 
At Wholesale P rices. Seed Potatoes, etc., and eal 
them direct to the planter at Wholesale Prices, Catalogue 
Free. Write for itat once. It will pay you to see it. 
JOS. HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, Coldwater, N. Y. 


The Popular CAROLINA POPLAR. 


Just the tree for city planting—Thrives where others fail—Resists smoke 
and gas as the salamander fire. No tree furnishes quicker shade; 75,000 
of them, beautiful trees, 6 to 8, 8 to 10, 10 to 12 and 12 to 15 ft. Immense stock ofall other Shade 
Trees, Shrubs and Roses. Hundreds of thousands of Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
Grape Vines, Pinnts, Seeds. Valuable Catalogue free. Correspondence solicited. 
Write us your wants if you would procure the best at bottom prices. 


46th YEAR. 44 CREENHOUSES. 1000 ACRES. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 816, Painesville, Ohio. 
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Before Buying Seeds, you should write a postal for 


Burpee’s © 
Farm Annual 


fo r é oo “The Leading American 
Q Seed Catalogue."’ 
A handsome new book of 144 pages—tells all about the 


BEST SEEDS that Grow 


Exclusive Novelties of unusual merit. Hundreds of 
illustrations. New Sweet Peas painted from nature. 


Burpee’s Seeds Grow. zeros erery siring han to 
Will you join our army ofcustomers? Ifso, write TO-DAY. : 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. & 
SESSSsS5SS55 SSue cess SeossssssusS Sessa sssasneernass 
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The Contest a Great Success. 





THE MANY GENEROUS DONATIONS TO THE LIST 
OF PRIZES—WIDE-SPREAD INTEREST. 


The Money-in-Poultry contest, inaugu- 
rated by these journals to increase the 
‘profit and lessen the work of poultry cul- 
ture, is rapidly assuming very large pro- 
portions. Below we print the list of prizes 
already available, while many others are 
in prospect. The donors contribute thus 
freely because of their desire to co-operate 
in what they believe will be the most use- 
ful effort ever made in behalf of the poultry 
industry. The prizes herewith announced 
are within a fraction of 


$2000 in Value. 


The last full-page announcement of the 
contest appeared in our Dec 23 issue and 
gave very full particulars. It will be re- 
membered that the first prize will be award- 
ed for the record that shows most clearly 
and accurately just how the contestant 
has managed fowls during one year, the 
product obtained and how disposed of, the 
cost of making and marketing such product, 
and the resulting profit or loss. As the 
prize is not for the biggest profit, but rather 
for the clearest statement of methods and 
results, there is nothing gained by misrep- 
resentation. The record year may begin 
March 1 or April 1 and close 12 months 
later. Anyone who keeps 10 or more fowls 
and whose subscription to this paper is 
paid to October, 1900, or beyond, may 
compete by dropping a postal to our 
poultry editor at once saying, “Being 
a subscriber paid to I wish to 
enter the Money-in-Poultry contest and 
usually keep about fowls.” These 
entries should be made immediately, as no 
one can enter the contest after Aprill. The 
record may be Kept in any simple and ef- 
fective manner, the simpler the better. The 
work involved will be very slight compared 
to the benefits accruing therefrom. Every 
one will profit largely by the lesson he or 
she can learn by keeping such a record for 
at least one year, while the prizes offered 
are an added and liberal inducement. Any 
subscriber may compete, including those 
who have contributed prizes, as it would be 
manifestly unfair to bar them out. 








THE PRIZES THUS FAR AVAILABLE, 


Contributed by Orange Judd company, publishers 
American Agriculturist of New York, Orange 
Judd Farmer of Chicago and The New England 


Homestead of Springfield . $500. 00 
I. S. Johnson & Co, Boston, manufa tur ers Sheri- 
dan’s condition powders $200.00 


The American Cereal Company of “Chicago, sole 
manufacturers of the American Poultry Food (for 
morning mash) will add $100 in gold to the grand 
sweepstakes prize, if it be taken by any contest- 
ant who has used between now and the etose of 
the record year not less than $5 worth of Ameri- 
can Poultry Food. In addition to Eis, The Ameri- 
can Cereal Company will give $150 to be appor- 
tioned in the prize list as the editor sees fit, pro- 
vided only that the contestant has ordered direct 
of The American Cereal Company and used_not 
less than $2 worth of Amerie an Poultry Food 
within the record vear. If *he $100 offered in con- 
nection with the grand fe kk. is not taken 
it will be divided among those who competed for 
it. This food is to be purchased from your retail 
dealer, from whom a receipt is to be taken show- 
ing amount of purchase and this receipt must be 
sent_in with your report as a voucher. Total offer 


by The American Cereal Company . $25 
F. W. Mann Co, Milford, Mass, in Mann's bone 
cutters. etc . . . . ° . 
Minor prizes previous ly repor ted . ‘ a - 4370.50 
The Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co, Quincey, TH, 
manufacturers of incubators, bro oders and pou Itry 


supplies and raisers of thoroughbred poultry, will 
add $109 in gold to the grand sweepstakes prize, 


provided the winner uses their goods and pur- 
chases between now and July 1, 1900, not less than 
$10 worth of same, either direct or through some 


of the ir accredited agents» Receipted bill of such 
purchases should accompany contestant’s record 
as a voucher. In addition to the above, the Re- 
liable Incubator & Breeder Co, Quincy, Il, will 


duplicate in cash to not exceed $50 the value of 
all prizes won by any contestant who has a vouch- 
er that he or she has purchased $75 pare or more 
of its goods between now and March 1, 1901. The 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co, Galea, In, 
also contributes to the prize list outright, to be 
awarded as the editor sees fit, one new No 3 
200-egg size hot water incubator with brooder and 


yards combined, equipped with copper tanks, cop 

ead lamps, thermo-regulator and everything com- 

plete for operation, catalog price $40. Total offered 

by Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co. $190.00 
Puritan Poultry Farms, Stamford, Ct, donates $150 
worth of Puritan chick food and scientific feed 

for chickens and broilers. Also fine Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, valued at $3 each, and one fine 
cockerel, $5. is is one of the largest establish- 

ments of its a in the world, and its valuable 
catalen may be had for 1c. Total offered b by Puri- 

‘an Poultry Farms, Stamford, Ct, 200.00 
L. F; W., Natick, Mass, seed ating White Wyan- 

dot eggs ° P e on 4.1 


— 





Mountain View Poultry Farm, Milton, Vt, one sit- 

ting each of Plymouth meee, White Wyandots 

and R I Reds. e ° ° e ° e 5.00 
Lemuel E. Crosby, Deerfield, N_S, 1 trio of either 

Pekin or Rouen ducks, $5; 2 “sittings duck eggs, $2 9.00 
Calvin Norman, Dexter, Mo, 1 sitting Embden 

goose eggs and one sitting White Wyandot hen 

eggs, to neatest and best kept reco of White 

Wyandots, provided contestant has ordered eggs ' 

of any kind from me during the record year. 5.00 | 
E. H. Upson, Cromwell, Ind, 1 pair Light Brah- 

mas, $29, or $20 cash to the person entering the 

contest with one of my breeding pens, and hatch- 

ing the greatest number of chickens from said pen 

during 1900, all purchasers of a breeding pen from 

me prior to March 15, 1900, being eligible to com- 

pete. Also 1 Light Brahma cockerel, $10, or $10 

in cash to the Light Brahma breeder whose rec- 

ord shall show the greatest average of eggs per 

hen during May, June and July, 1900, . A é 35.00 


J. C. Baker, Richfield, I), trio Pekin ducks. 5.00 
H. L. Woodhams, New Windsor, Ill, pair Barred 
P Rocks . ‘ ‘ - 4.00 


Rowland G._ Buffinton, Pall River, Mass, Buff 
Wyandots, Buff P Rocks, Buff Leghorns, Buff 
Cochins and R I Reds, i sitting of eggs from 
each, 5 in all . P ‘ ° F ° e ° ° 10.00 

Farmers’ Exchange, Franklin, Vt, W. P. Rocks, } 
Golden or White Wyandots, Buff Leghorns, stock 
or eggs, or pair Bronze turkeys Fs ‘ p ‘ 5.00 | 

James H. Clark, Agawam, Mass, $10 worth of 
Barred or Ww hite Plymouth Rocks, stock or eggs 10.00 

George W. Tarbell, Milford, N H, a_ sitting of 
White Wyandots, Houdans, Booted Tumbler 
Pigeons, for four best reports from girls or boys - 
12 or under . ‘ ° ° ° . é “ i ° 12.50 

Ferris Publishing Co, Albany, N Y, contributes 
advertising space in Poultry Monthly at yearly 
rates, to be apportioned in the prize list as we 
see fit, to the value of. é 68.00 j 

Heman H. Ferrier, Schuylersville, NY, trio s C B 














More Eggs in Winter. 
Nothing on Earth will do 
it like Sheridan’s Powder. 


Thousands of successful Poultry-Keepers all 
over the country owe no small portion of their 
success to the practice of mixing with the mash 
food given to their poultry every day, a small 

res of SHERIDAN’S CONDITION POWDER. 

t has been used and indorsed by Poultry-Raisers 
ten thirty years, and A Ni 9S of poultry. 


H ERID DAMTION 
POWDER 


Is absolutely pure. It costs only one-tenth cent 
a day per hen —f ou buy it in — eans. It will 
increase the it from your poultry this winter, 
To be profita le our pullets shouldlayearly. All 
your hens should be in condition to lay daily while 
eggs are high. It assures perfect assimilation 
of the food elements needed to produce eggs. 
It is sold by druggists, grocers and feed dealers. 
If you can’t get the 16 Powder, send to us. One 
ack, 25 cts; five, $1. Large | aeen can, $1.20. j 
ix cans, exp. paid, 5. come best Poultry | 
paperfree. 1.5 JOHNSON & “Coe oston, Mass, 


Strong, Healthy. Chicks 


are hatched Y. ont incubators. and more 

~Uicessrui =3 of them than bens can hatch. Why? 
aoe: gees! Tite Seat 

Hi. 

. 
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i nee # Eecause our reguiator never fails to keep 
; the heat just right. Catalogue 
g printed in 5 languages civestull 
aescriptions, illustrations ana prices. and 
muca information for pouitry raisers. 
7/ Sent for 6 centa. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 
x 14. 8 
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= HATCH with the perfect, self-\ 


= regulating, lowest 
> as priced first class hatcher—the| 


Hatches the largest per cent. of 
fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


GEO. Hi. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


i Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Illus. Catalog. 




















The IMPROVED 


YicTOR Incubator 


hatches all the fertile eggs; i 
simple, durable and easily ah 
ated; 168 page catalogue contain- 
ing information and testimonials 


Sentfree. GEO. ERTELCO., QUINCY, ILL. 








OUR POULTRY CONTEST 


FREE 


There is a little book that is making 
money for poultrymen everyday. We 
are going to send you one free, 
your address at once to 

Science Department, 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Il. 





A MORNING MASH, 








ai 
Anima Meat /} 


| 
Makes -hens lay. | 
Makes chickens grow. 


c } 
Te Bowker 43 chattam st., BOSTON | 
BOOK ee ee ) 


















We bee spent $4,000 on our new book, 
B ‘How to Make Money with Poultry and 
Incubators.” It telisit all, Leading poultry 
men havc written a articles for it. 192 
pages, 8xll in. Illustrated, It’s as good as 


Gyphers incubator 
vy it’s the best. Out hatch any other 
machine, 16 page circu.ar . . 15 cts, 


= $4,090 <2°150 


im stamps for $4.000 book N . 
pac el Gyenere INCUBATOR co. 
Boston, Muss, aylend, N. ¥. $Chicago, Til. 





pons BUY AN INCUBATOR 
ona P*%, for it before giving it a 
rial. We will send the celebrated NEW 
PREMIER INCUBATOR on trial. ‘This evi- 
dences our faithin it. So simple a child can 
runit, First prize World’s Fair. Also sole 
manufacturess of Simplicity Incubator, 
~~ and Poultry Helps 5cta, Plans 
r Poultry Houses etc., 25 cta. 
COLUMBIA INCUBATOR CO., 62 Adams St. Delaware City,Del, 
“The Premier Incubator,” made by the Columbia 
Incubator Company, is the incubator which took the 
Dipioma of Honor and Silver Medal at the 
great National Export Exposition held at Phila. 








The BANTAM 


Does tt. Over 15,000 
Gin use. Thousands hatch 
45 to 50 chicks from 50 eggs 


oe ore 30 DAYS’ Trial 


Before you pay acent.. Hot Water or Hot Air 
Fas 4cents for No. 13 Catalog of valuable information and 
testimonials. BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, Ohio. 











Great Hatches 
MONITOR INCUBATORS 


are momen one successful, self-regulating, 
easily operated by unskilled person, Guarane 
. teed satisfactory. Circulars free, Our big 
catalogue tells it all, Mailed for a stamp, 
The MonitorCo., Box—& Moodus, Conn, 













POULTRY FOR 1900 


How to make it pay bet-& 
ter than ever, the contents of our new POULTRY GUIDE. 
Tells a thousand things every hen owner should know. 
Treats the whole subject. 180 new and original illus-— 
trations, recipes, poultry houses, et. Worth $25,@ 
but sent for only 15 cents to pay postage. 


JOHN BAUSCHER, JR., BOX 72, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS. 












INCUBATOR FREE on 
trial. Most perfect. Latest im- 
rovements. The New C, 
ss Von Culin. Catalog FREE. 
Poultryman’s plans 10c. Address: 
Ave. M THe W.T. FAcconer Mra. Co. JAMEsTOwNn: N.Y. 








310 First Premiums 


W Awarded to the PRAIRIE STATE 
f INCUBATOR. Guaranteed to operate 
in any climate. Send for catalogue. 

PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City, Pa. 











INCUBATORS and BROODERS. 


Ineubators from $5 up. 


Catalogue free. 





OR complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 


Chicago. 












lt treats 
perience im conducting the largest pure blood 
f£ the newest 


at to anybody for 10c to cover postage, 


The 201 CENTURY POULTRY BOOK 


is the very latest, up-to-date authority gu the poultry Sasincenin hte conn 

‘the entire subject in a masterful : dra er 

and best things about the world ry a Reliable Incubators and Brooder 
lnc. & B 









wn from years of ripe 
it in the country. Treats incidental 


rooder Co..Box B-! Ouincy.t Il. 





Brooders from $3.80 up. 


L. A. BANTA, Ligonier, Ind. 








and 2 sittings Buff P Rocks, $3 . 8.00 
James Pettibone, Cherrybank Poultry Yards, Bris- 


Leghorns, $5, 


tol, Ct, four sittings or trio R I Reds ‘ 7.00 
Old Dominion Poultry Yard, Negro Arm, Va, trio 

B P Rocks i . ‘ ‘ . ° ‘ i . 7.00 
F. L. Bradley, Charlestown, Me, 1 sitting Buff 

Rock eggs, and 2 sittings Barred Rock eggs A 6.00 
Cc. R. Hemenway, Bangor, Mich, to the 25th prize 

winner a trio of Buff Leghorns, to score not less 

than 92 points, $25; or if such winner be a lady, a 

fine Buff Angora male cat, value $25 . P ° 25.00 
R J Red Poultry Yards, Waterbury, Ct, 2 sittings 

each of W P Rock, B P Rock, Buff P Rock, 

R I Reds . e . ‘ . ‘ . ‘ ‘ : 23.00 
Joseph M. Barney, Erie, Neosho Co, Kan, trio B 

Langshans . ‘ ‘ . F ‘ 4 js . 5.00 
Fred A. HUanaford, Alder Brook Poultry Farm, So | 

Lancaster, Mass, pair Wachusett strain White 

Wyandots for best kept individual hen and pullet j 
record . 6.00 


Charles J. Becker, Fetterman, Pa, pair B P Rocks 6.00 


J._C,. Baker, Richfield, Ill, pair Grand Imperial 
Pekin Ducks . . ‘ P ‘ " ‘ é ‘. 5.00 
W. H. Bowen, Hardin, 0, one B P Rock cockerel, 
$3, one pullet do, $2; two sittings do, $2 ‘ ° 7.00 


James H. Clark, Agawam, Mass, Barred or Whit 
P Rock fowls or eggs, to the one who loses the 
most in proportion by sickness, cold, skunks, 
thieves, etc e ° e . ° ° ° e P 

H. L. Woodhams, New Windsor, Ill, pair B P 
Rocks . ° . e ° ° ° . ° ° . 

Puritan Kennels, Deerfield, Mass, will give for the 
best «gg record of W P’ Rocks, one pair Cham- 
pion strain rough coated Scotch Collie puppies, 
$20. For the poorest egg record of W P Rocks, 
one trio W P Rocks or 5 sittings of eggs, 9. To 
the boy or girl under 18 years sending the best egg 
recoid of W P Rocks, one pair Puritan Kennel 
Champion strain rough coated Scotch Collie pup- 
pies, 20. To the lady sending the best egg rec- 
ord of W P Rocks, trio W P Rocks or 5 sittings 
of eggs, 9 . ° e ® ° ° ° ° ° e 

Edison Park Poultry Farm and Collie Kennels, 
Edison Park, Cook Co, Ill, one female Collie 
puppy to the highest prize winner who uses a 
male Collie in connection with his or her poultry 
business, $10. To the highest prize winner using 
a female Collie to assist in the poultry business 
a stud service of their ‘‘br in line white Col- 
lie,’”” White Ralph, No 53831 jetantoon of Cham- 
pion Heather Ralph, sire of the $7000 world’s 
champion, Ormskirk Emerald), 8. Twenty-five 
White Holland turkey eggs to the third highest 
winner with Collie assistant of either sex, $4. 
One sitting each of Wyandot, W Leghorn and 
Arnold W Wyandot eggs to the fourth highest 
winner using Collie assistant of either sex, $4 


10.00 
5.00 


58.00 


26.00 





Making Henhouse Windows Tight. 





The windows of poultry buildings let in 
much cold about their sides. A helpful 
plan is to screw wide pieces of board 
around the outside of the sash, allowing the 

Outside. 
































Inside 


COLD-PROOF WINDOW. 





Sectional 
Veew 


strips to project two or more inches all 
around the sash, as shown in the cut. Nail 
strips to the wall around this extended 
sash and hinge the strips to the extension 
of the sash. 

The window can thus be opened readily, 
but when closed no cracks are left un- 
stopped. With sashes hinged in this way, 
the windows of poultry houses may be 
opened during the warmer and sunnier por- 
tions of the day, giving almost the same 
conditions as are found in open scratching 
sheds, but -without the inconveniences of 
the latter. 








Our Poultry Account for the last five 
years gives the following results, with 
flock ranging from 80 to 120 hens. Although 
not so good a showing as some, still it is 
on the profit side of the account: 1895, aver- 
age per hen 116 eggs; 1896, average 94 eggs; 
1897, average 88 eggs; 1898, average 94 eggs; 
1889, average 94 eggs.—[H. Aldrich, R I. 





City Families who have a space 20 or 20 
ft square can keep poultry to advantage, 
especially if there are children to take an 
interest in them. 


Both May Compete—Is this contest for 
farmers or fanciers? A farmer may produce 
more eggs, may keep his records as well 
and may tell just as well how he managed 
poultry, but could not make the finan- 
cial showing the fancier would that sells 
eggs at $1 to 3 a dozen and breeding stock 


THE POULTRY YARD 
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SCIENCE AND PROGRESS 


nile ~-. 
“g 


Dr. Slocum Cures Consumption, Weak 
Lungs, Catarrh and all Pul- | 
monary Troubles. 


ee 
THE PROOF 


Lungs and Throat Healed. 


MaaaieS8. BoswEtu, Enterprise, Ga., says: 

“No pen can describe what I suffered day and 
night from weak Jungs. Many, many times, day 
and night, I nearly suffocated, my throat being in 
a terrible condition from inflammation and 
weakness. 

“I despaired of acure, as everything I tried did 
me no good. Hearing so much about Dr. Slo- 
cum’s celebrated treatment for consumption and 
pulmonary troubles, I sent for the free course of 
medicine which he so generously distributes, and 
now in the name of humanity I write my grateful 
thanks for the cure I obtained, hoping others 
will take heart, and get well before too late. I 
shall never cease torecommend the Slocum system 
wherever I go.” 


Consumption Cured. 


Mr. THomAS SAMPSON, Federal Point, Fila., says: 


“T had weak lungs which continued to grow 
worse until consumption was developed. In vain 
I sought relief from almost every source, until I 

rocured the Dr. Slocum treatment, and this speed- 

ily cured me. To-day I am a well man, thanks to 
this famous physician, and I earnestly hope every. 
consumptive and sufferer from pulmonary troubles 
will consult him without delay, for his discoveries 
will surely cure. Every friend of mine shall know 
the truth.” 


These are but specimens of thousands of grateful letters pouring into 
Dr. Slocum’s offices and laboratories. 

Every letter breathes of new life, new health, new ambitions—of cures. 

Dr. Slocum, the world-famed specialist, is to-day brightening the illus- 
trious pages of medical history with his cures of consumption, coughs, 
lung weakness, tuberculosis, catarrh, la grippe and its after effects, and pul- 
monary diseases. 

His name will go down to future generations as the one conqueror of the 
deadly consumptive bacilli which for years have devastated nations. 

The Slocum System is a triumph to the genius, skill and research of Dr. 
T. A. Slocum, who has demonstrated that consumption and kindred diseases 
are curable; first by killing the deadly germs, second by healing the raw, 
inflamed mucous surfaces, third by toning up the entire general system, and 
fourth by building healthy flesh and fortifying against future attacks. For 
these purposes Four distinct Preparations areadministered, eacha wonderful 


cure initself. They cannot fail. 


FREE TRIAL. 


To further demonstrate to the world the value of his discoveries, Dr. 
Slocum has arranged to send out at once to every reader of American 
Agriculturist a FREE full course,consisting of the Four Preparations, to all 


who write for them. 

Simply address Dr. T, A. Slocum, 98 Pine Street, New York, N,. Y., 
giving your express and postoffice address and stating that you read the 
announcement in American Agriculturist. 


No matter how many discouragements you have met with, the Dr. Slocum Remedies 
will cure you. It is important that you take advantage of this generous offer at 
once, before the raw winds complicate the dangers. 















amined 














to be made upon the excellence of the ac- 


at 2 to 5 a head. I think the fancier should 
count, not upon the amount of profits, 


be allowed to compete, but the products 
should be credited at market price in his 
locality the same the farmer would sell for. 
[Will J. Warrick, ' ennsylvania. 

&& As the rules plainly state, the award is 


Those who get fancy prices for their pro- 
duct will have not the slightest advantage 
over the farmer 
[Poultry Editor. 


or wholesale grower.— 
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MERICAN 
, AGRICULTURIST. 


WEEKLY. 


hu . oe is designed for and adapted to the special 

of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl 

vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 


COPYRIGHT, 1900, 


Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a jgear: 
Fifty Ceuis for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 

ryear. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
he ear. Specimen copy free. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name _ on_ your 

per, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
ela Thus Jan, ‘00, shows that payment has been 
received up to January 1, 1900; Feb, ‘00, to February 1, 

900, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINU ANCES—Responsible subscribers will 
continue to receive this journal until the publishers are 
notified by letter  to_ discontinue, when all ar- 
rearages must be paid. If you do not wish the journal 
continued for another year after your subscription has ex- 
pired, you should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES— Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the ineh) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, ete., on aplication 
and correspondence invit-d. For Farmers’ Exchange ac- 
vertising rates, see that department. Only advertisements 
from reliable parties are aduitted. Our readers can deal 
with our adiverti-ers in the confidence that any dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us. 
When writing advertisers, state that you saw their “ad” 
in American Agriculturist so they will do their best by 
you and also credit us with your trade. American Agri- 
cul'urist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
— for rural business in the Middle or Southern 
tates 

PP BnIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

REMITTANCES should be made by: postoffice or ex- 
press r oney orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00, one-eent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 
money orders. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building. 


NEW YORK, CHIC. . 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building. 
___ GRANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JANUARY 27, i800. 











Score one for the cause of pure butter. 
The president has refused to pardon the 
Pennsylvania law breakers recently sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for selling oleo. 

digeemiagiienent 

Naturally there is some apprehensionover 
winter wheat, owing to the lack of snow 
protection. The third week in January found 
little or no snow in the wirter wheat terri- 
tory, in the Ohio and lower Missouri val- 
leys, resulting in sensitive conditions all 
the way from western Pennsylvania to Ok- 
lahoma. But at a corresponding date a 
year ago there was even less snow, and 
happily the crop escaped disastrous frost 
visitation. 





Who says farmers are not keen business 
men! Read the report on Page 116 of that 
New York grange fire insurance company. 
Those enterprising grangers, doing a busi- 
ness of over $20,000,000, have beaten the 
average of the 115 mutual fire insurance 
companies of the state by $1.84 on $1000, and 
have saved $2.71 on $1000 compared with 
stock company rates. This enterprising 
farmers’ company has saved its members 
nearly $56,000 the past three years. Such 
results speak wonders for the advantages 
of organization and co-operation and the 
fine school of instruction afforded in the 
grange. 





The right of the electric railways or trol- 
ley roads to carry freight cannot be denied. 
The steam railroads are making a desperate 
effort to keep the trolley lines out of the 
freight business. This great convenience 
to the public, however, must be insisted up- 
on. As the electric lines increase through- 
out the rural districts, this method of 
freight transportation will be an immense 
help to farmers. Not only that, but there 
are many sections in the country districts 
where the passenger traffic alone does not 
warrant building a trolley road, but where 
such an investment would nay well if the 


EDITORIAL 


trolley line could carry freight. Of course 
freight should not be permitted to interfere 
with passenger traffic or rapid transit on 
the trolley roads, but this can readily be 
avoided: by occasional turnouts or by con- 
fining the carriage of freight to the night 


time. 
————EE 


The national live stock association in 
convention at Fort Worth last week very 
naturally paid its respects to the railroads 
and inferentially to the interstate com- 
merce commission. It was brought out that 
the railroads terminating at Missouri river 
points failed to Keep their promises rel- 
ative to the live stock traffic, forcing upon 
shippers additional burdens to those long 
borne. The consensus of opinion was that 
this powerful organization must make its 
influence felt in securing more liberal terms 
from the railroads. In the language of the 
president of the convention, the associa- 
tion ‘“‘should take this railroad bull by the 
head and twist its neck,” if it is impossible 
to obtain redress by other and milder meth- 
ods. The organization has decreed that the 
terminal charges at stock yards in this ter- 
ritory must be abrogated. In its annual 
report to congress, just issued, the inter- 
state commerce commission makes its usual 
plaintive request to be clothed with more 
power. Not until this is done can there 
be any hope for rellef from the demands of 
the railroads in this matter cf live stock 
charges and unfair rates in general. Ninety 
per cent of the people do not know that 
any railroad cothpany can charge for its 
service whatever it pleases, without any 
real power in the commission or any other 
tribunal to regulate the amount of such 
charge when complaint is made. The act 
as it now stands certainly needs a vigorous 


overhauling. 
a 


A million and a half dollars a day just 
about represents our exports of breadstuffs 
and provisions in the calendar year 1899. 
The important part our foreign trade in 
farm produce plays in the country’s bus- 
iness will be seen at a glance when it is 
stated that these constituted 64 per cent of 
our total exports during the 12 months. 
Owing to the lower prices cf wheat and 
flour, the showing as a whole was not as 
good as a year earlier. On the other hand, 
the value of corn exports was five million 
dollars greater than in 1898, although the 
quantity was slightly less. Slowly but 
surely Europe is recognizing in full the 
merit of American maize, and this is tak- 
ing its place by the side of other great 
staples and products which ffind favor 
abroad and do so much to swell our for- 
eign trade. . 

a 

Our farmers’ exchange department is just 
what its name implies, and affords a me- 
dium, at very slight cost, for advertising 
what you have to sell. At the small out- 
lay of 5c a word, farmers can advertise 
poultry, live stock, different varieties of 
seeds, ete. It also affords an opportunity 
for all to make their wants known who 
are seeking agents, farm help or situa- 
tions. In fact, this column forms a ready 
reference guide for all wishing to transact 
business of the character indicated, and it 
is our aim to admit only ‘thoroughly re- 
liable people. With the approach of the 
season’s farm activities, many of these 
avail themselves of this privilege. Remem- 
ber that a little card costing a few cents 
may be quite as effective as a larger and 
more expensive advertisement. 


How Buds Are Injured by Sudden 
Changes—Fruit buds of all kinds are more 
liable to be injured by sudden changes than 
by severer weather provided it comes on ard 
disappears gradually. The explanation 
seems to be that in freezing, the sap leaves 
the cells and is congealed in the interspaces. 
If warm weather follows quickly, this sap 
ferments and the blossoms are injured and 
in many cases killed. If the warming up is 
gradual the cells take back the sap, fer- 
mentation does not take place and no bad 
results follow.—[Dr Byron D. Halsted. 





The American Farmer and Competition of 
the Tropics. 





Porto Rico is a land blessed with so mar- 
velous fertility and such favored climate 
as to produce not only coffee, sugar and 
tobacco, but also pineapples, oranges, lem- 
ons, limes, early vegetables of all descrip- 
tions in great profusion, of finest quality. 
People are docile, eager for improvement, 
making phenomenally rapid strides in edu- 
cation and energy. Given good govern- 
ment there is money enough on the island to 
take up the $16,000,000 loan desired for mu- 
nicipal and agricultural improvements, thus 
recouping the damage done by the unpre- 
cedented hurricane last year. Wages are 10 
to 30c per day; bulk of people live at cost 
of only five cents a day, 

Such was the testimony of commissioners 
from the island and others before the sen- 
ate committee on Porto Rico last week. 
Even if Porto Rican produce pays full du- 
ties to get into U S markets, agriculture 
there will pay much better than farming 
in the states. This is why nine-tenths of 
Porto Rico’s sugar and molasses has al- 
ways come to the U §S. Coffee culture is ca- 
pable of great extension; coffee constitutes 
three-quarters of her exports, and U § ad- 
mits all coffee duty free. Conquest has not 
Geprived the island of its market. To ad- 
mit all its products duty free would sim- 
ply add an equivalent bounty upon every- 
thing imported from Porto Rito to co mpete 
with American produce. Such bonuses 
would go mainly to tobacco, sugar and fruit 
trusts. Nor would the markets in Porto 
Rico for American food or* manufactured 
products be materially increased, for it has 
been proved that under reciprocity the trop- 
ics exported to the U Stwo to four times as 
much as they imported. This country has 
little to gain and much to lose, especially 
as to agriculture, by free trade with Porto 
Rico. More important than all, such re- 
sults would inevitably be a stepping stone 
later to free trade with Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines, which would be disastrous to gi- 
gantic domestic agricultural and manufac- 
turing industries. After our statement to 
the senate committee last Saturday in be- 
half of the American farmer, we gathered 
that committee is positive congress has ab- 
solute power to do as it pleases with Porto 
Rico, but is not yet decided whether to 
favor free trade, a modified or a full tariff, 
but is very properly disposed to provide 
this dependency with best government 
available. 

Given that the Porto Rican landlord can 
make twice as much money as the Amer- 
ican farmer, and not work half as hard, 
even if present duties are continued. On 
top of this to pay him a bounty of $30 a 
ton on sugar, $700 a ton on filler tobacco, 
etc, and then for Uncle Sam to loan him 
millions besides leads only to this question, 
Where does the American farmer come in/ 
He works hard under adverse conditions 
without bounties, or loans or government 
paper, he is the supporter of the govern- 
ment, and its existence is due to him. Well 
may congress hesitate to do anything that 
will subject the American farmer to the 
competition of syndicate employed peon or 
coolie labor in the tropics. 





Trouble with Tigridias—C. L., Essex Co, 
N J: There should be no difficulty in rais- 
ing these beautiful summer-flowering 
plants, if the bulbs pianted are of good 
quality. Home-grown bulbs are not always 
sufficiently ripened before frost sets in, and 
in consequence do not keep well over win- 
ter. This may have been the cause of fail- 
ure in this case. Then it is very important 
to keep the bulbs in a warm, dry place. In 
an ordinary cellar where the air is damp 
and cool they are very apt to spoil. Another 
important point is to protect them against 
mice, which are very fond of them. By ty- 
ing them in bunches and hanging them up 
on smooth wires, not too near the walls, 
they will be safe from these depredators. 








The Best Apples to Plant. 





[From Page 107.] 
for a few years get a good, large low tree, 
one you can gather the fruit from rapidly 
and. easily. Mark out your’ ground in 
straight rows both ways, 40 ft apart, with 
a stake for every tree and with your out- 
side rows 10 ft or more from the fence. 
Take a fence board 6 ft long with a pin in 
each end and a notch sawed out on one side 
in the middle of the board. Take your 
board and lay it down with the stake in the 


notch, drive in your pins to make your 
mark. Take away the board and stake and 
dig a hole for the tree, which should be 


plenty large and deep enough to fill. with 
some rich surface soil. Set the tree in so 
that it will be an inch deeper than it was 
in the nursery and comes in the notch of 
the board with the pins in the marks pre- 


viously made. Work the ffine soil well 
around the roots with the hand, tread 
gently with the foot and your trees are 


planted straight both ways and well done. 

Mulching with straw is good in a dry sea- 
son. Have a stake a foot from the tree on 
the northwest side to tie the tree to for 
protection. I say 40 ft apart. I know it 
will strike Young America that this is a 
waste of ground. My experience has proved 
to me that if you have apple trees far 
enough apart you will have large, thrifty, 
low-topped trees, full all’ around and up 
over and through the whole tree, making 
three or four acres of apples on one acre 
of ground. I would rather have 10 trees 
with sufficient room than 30 crowded to- 
gether. My orchard being planted too close 
did all right for a number of years until 
the trees grew large and together, so that 
with. all my thinning and cutting out my 
trees were injured. The lower limbs could 
not bear and died and I had but one acre 
of apples on an acre of ground, and then 
all on the tops of the trees, and hard to 
get at, as we could hardly get our ladders 
around and between the trees, and so high 
up it was both slow and dangerous work 
to pick the apples. I am not the only person 
that made this mistake. We plant peach 
trees between the apple trees and also an 
extra row of peach trees between the apple 
rows making three peach for one apple, ex- 
cepting the outside rows. The peach will 
be ready to take out before they will injure 
the apple trees. Varieties to plant, where 
and how to plant, are the two esentials in 
growing apples. 


$e 


Meeting of N Y State Agri Societies. 





Those who went to Albany to attend the 
annual meeting of the state agri society, 
the associated county agri societies and 
other agri organizations, expecting to see 
a dissension, were greatly disappointed. 
For several years there has been more or 
less friction between the different state 
agri associations, and this ill feeling was 
expected to culminate at the present meet- 
ing. The trouble has grown out of the 
distribution of the agricultural appropri- 
ations to the different associations. The 
state fair, which is under the control of 
the state agri society, has long been un- 
profitable, and this complicated matters. 
For many years the annual deficit has been 
made up from the agri appropriations. This 
has caused considerable ill feeling and_the 
representatives from the different sections 
came prepared to see if some means could 
not be adopted by which the state fair can 
become self-supporting. 

After looking into the matter carefully 
Pres Woodruff of the state society came to 
the conclusion that the state fair needed 
an application of the same business prin- 
ciples which were necessary to the success 
of any business enterprise. When he came 
into the work last year, it was too late 
to do much to benefit the fair of 1899. The 
last day of the fair, however, he called 
the officials together at Syracuse and spent 
several hours in discussing methods for 
placing the state fair where it ought to be. 
A great drawback has been the lack of co- 


operation, or to put it more accurately, the 
antagonism of the county societies to the 
state society. To make a state fair suc- 


cessful it must have the support of all coun- 
ty and local organizations. Until these dif- 
ferences are harmonized, it will be impos- 
sible to hold a creditable exhibition. Be- 
sides the annual deficit, which often amounts 
_to $20,000, more buildings are required and 
those on the grounds need repairing and 





painting, and a mile race track is greatly 


to.be desired. To accomplish this, Pres 
‘Woodruff suggests that the state fair 
should be under state control, and gives 


as his reasons: First, state control would 
reach county fairs and avoid conflicting of 
dates. Second, that the county fair asso- 
ciations, which have hitherto been in con- 
flict with the state, would co-operate and 
contribute to the annual exposition. Third, 
that control by the state would obviate 
any trouble arising from the awarding of 
prizes and premiums and thus induce uni- 
fication among exhibitors. Fourth, it would 
infuse new life into the competition of ex- 
hibitors and arouse great interest all over 
the state, 

The report of Secretary Docharty re- 
viewed the work of the society and pointed 
out its needs. The executive committee 
recommended that a resolution be passed 
favoring state management, that the meet- 
ing adjourn to meet at some future tifMme, 
probably about March 21, when officers 
should. be elected and further steps taken 
in regard to the fair of 1900, that the pres- 


ident appoint a committee of nine which 
shall consider the whole questior of state 
management and present the matter to tue 
legislature. These resolutions were adopt- 
ed, and the following committee, which is 


supposed to represent all the agricultural 
interests, was appointed to prepare a bill 
looking toward state control of the fair 
and present it to the legislature: Timothy 
L. Woodruff, Henry S. Ambler, W. J. Smith, 


F. C. Schraub, S. D. Willard, P. J. Cullinan, 
J. H, Durkee, E. B. Long and A. W. Litch- 
ard. 


The society has been holding fairs since 


1832 and has exerted a wide infiuence in 
the Empire state, consequently it is pro- 


posed that the society preserve its original 
organization, even after it is brought un- 
der state control, and a resolution was 
adopted to that effect. A resolution was 
also adopted extending an invitation to the 
American pomological society to hold its 
next meeting in Buffalo in Sept, 1901, in con- 
nection with the Pan-American exposition. 
Pres Woodruff announced that Pres White 
of Syracuse would introduce a bill.into the 
senate to provide for the construction of 

a mile track on the state fair grounds. 
The matter of horse racing was discussed 
by the president in his annual address and 
to a certain extent by individuals. The 
feeling seems to be that a state fair can- 
not be made a success without good races 
and it is altogether likely that horse rac- 
ing will be a feature of the fair next fall. 
This matter, however, will be settled later. 
COUNTY 


SOCIETY MEETING. 


The meeting was a rather quiet one, be- 
ing devoted to the election of officers and 
the discussion of matters relating princi- 


pally to county fairs. The following offi- 
cers were elected: Pres, J. H. Durkee; vice- 
pres, D. W. Jenkins, Philip Keck; sec’y, G. 
W. Harrison of Fort Edward; treas, A. E. 
Brown; ex com, Dr P. H. Murphy, E. B. 
Long, D. W. Jenkins, W. T. Burleigh, Ira 
Sharp, G. W. McCann, A. T. Angle, G. P. 


Dick. 

The only address at the meeting was that 
of the president, J; H. Durkee, He stated 
that county fairs were in many cases poor 
and had been criticised more or less. In 
no case had he known of a criticiser sug- 
gesting means of improvement. No doubt 
the fairs have many weaknesses. One of 
the chief complaints is that there has been 
too much horse racing. This may or may 
not be true. A well-conducted horse race 
is popular, but this may be the rock upon 
which many of the county agricultural so- 
cieties have been wrecked. These often re- 
sult in open conflict between horsemen and 
the general farmer. A great many of the 
associations have held races independent, 
of the annual fair. In some cases this has 
been satisfactory. The 5 per cent tax on 
the receipts of the fair or racing ass’n from 
horse racing resulted in large returns the 
past year. This matter of racing will 
depend considerably on the make-up of the 
fair association and the wishes of the peo- 
ple of the county. If properly conducted, 
Pres Durkee sees no harm 
ing. Another serious objection is the ad- 
mission of side shows, games of chance 
and the like. These matters should have 
careful consideration. All objectionable 
amusements should without doubt be ex- 
cluded, but there seems to be a demand 


for some kind of wholesome amusement at 
the county fair. Therefore, 
use discretion as to what shows 


if. the managers 
shall be 


in horse rac-- 


FARM CONFERENCES 
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admitted, they may become a strong at- 
traction, The same may be said of what 
are known as special attractions. Give good 
ones. Under no circumstances admit an at- 
traction that can be objected to by any of 
the patrons of the fair. 

Incompetent judges are the cause of more 
trouble than any other one thing. While 
some people object to the single judge sys- 
tem, it seems that the expert judge has 
come to stay and the problem now is to get 
a good one. The secretary of the fair should 
correspond with breeders’ associations, hor- 
ticultural and agricultural societies and 
have them recommend some one who is 
thoroughly competent in his specialty. By 
this means it is possible to get capable 
men. Many of the difficulties which the 
county fairs encounter would not occur, 
provided the different counties would work 

[To Page 113.] 


BUY THE BEST. 


If yon want the best low down wagon you should buy 
the Electric Handy Wagon. It is the best because it is 
made of the best material; the best broad tired Electric 
Wheels; best seasoned white hickory axles; all other wood 
parts of the best seasoned white oak. The front and rea~ 














hounds are made from the best angle steel, which is neat- 
er, stronger and in every way better than wood. Well 
painted in red and varnished. Extra length of reach and 
extra long standards supplied without additional cost 
when requested. This wagon is guaranteed to carry 
4000 lbs. anywhere. Write the Electric Wheel Co.,Box 86, 
Quincy, Dlinois, for their new catalogne which fully de- 
scribes this wagon, their famous Electric Wheels and 
Electric Feed Cookers, 





A “HANDY” 
WILL SAVE 


The wages of a hired man. Your 
back from being strained, Your 
field from being cut ‘nat Money 
and labor every day 

Send oe our aaene on a postal 
card and we will send information free. 
FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON CO., 

Saginaw, Mich. 


A MAN SAVED 


SY USING / A png SAWINC MACHINE. 
BUNS RASY 











Folding Sawing Mach. Co. 55N. Jefferson St. M 23, Chicago. 


THE CHAMPION 
—ONE-MAN SAW— 


Hi record of one cord per 
hour. No Backache. No 


















A ways. ‘Sawer's w’ 
J does half the wor 


FAMOUS MANUFACT URING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Your: Derfect work. Also fuali — of Pow- 
for o pecesing. Catalog showing 


om Smaile ey line ee mailed free 
if vee aon ee per. 

LE ¥ Fc. CO. 
Bole! fe ~=% anitowee, Wis. 


WE [ DRILLING 








Gmalicy or Battle 
Wood Saws. More mone 
made with our ——s —— ~s . 


with an other im 
bey. F FEED it) a saws suiES. 
sizes; also Bo 


amp ~) or cuto 
fer Picket tile: Every ~ ab 


fa under a positive gaemnntes to do 





Over 70 sizes and styles, - drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil o* rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and du Any mechanic can 
©perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


You Can Grow Your Own Coffee sexu%.anc superior 


quality. Write to V. R. DAVIS,Mt. Sinai, L. L., 
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The Grand Prize Garden Described. 





[From Page 104.] 
and vegetables were carefully prepared for 
market and sold at fancy prices as soon 
as matured. Within five months the last 
payment was made on the cow and the 
chattel mortgage, and a goodly supply of 
fruit, vegetables and potatoes stored away 
for winter’s use. During these years a 
willing and helpful wife has rendered val- 
uable aid in all ways. Tribute has been 
laid on every help within our reach, on ag- 
ricultural papers, of which we have four 


PROCEEDS FROM GARDEN. 


Mar—10 1-3 doz rhubarb...........-.eeseeeeee $5.17 
Apr—32 bechs radishes..........seeeeereeeeees oo 
May—20 Ibs lettuce.........ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 2.00 
80 doz tomato plants..........sceeeeereeeere 6.00 
8 doz cabbage plants........scceeceeeeeeeece 1.20 
120 cabbage plantS..........ceeeeeeeeeeeeees -60 
BM JEttuce...cccccccccccccccccsccccccsccesece 1.50 
June—500 tomato plants.........sceeeeeeeeees 7.50 
G Det Lettuce... .cccccccccccccccceseccccccccscces 2.25 
] Ww BOtCUCE sc ccc ccccccccccecccccecccceccccese .20 
My DU PCAS.... ce ceeceececeeeeseneceeeeeeeceees .40 
July—1 DU Peas.....cecceeseeceeeceeeeeeeeeeees 80 
5 doz Carrots......sceeees gadaneveesecbucsesakes -25 
T7 GOZ CADDATES..... 2. cccccccccccccccsessecce 3.85 
GO Gow SWeEet COTM ..... cc rccccccccccccecceces 4.80 
2144 bu green DeANS.........ceeeeeeceeeeerees en 


T DU POtatOeS......... ee eeeececeeceeneceeeereee 0 
1% DU DECS..... cece cece e were ee eeeeeeneeene .45 
28 qtsS tOMATOES....... cc cece cece ceeeceereeeeeees 


4000 SWEEt PCAS........ceccceccecccecececsece 4.00 
Aug—42% bu Sweet COIN........seeeeeeeeeere 2.97 
9 DU POTATOES... cece eee ec ececeeeeneeerenene 4.05 
21% du tOMAtOES..... 1... eeeeeceeceeereeeeee 12.35 
D WH WORM occ cccccccccccscacccccccccecenee a 
8% doz MELONS.........e ee eeeeeeeeceeeeeesees 4.15 
6500 SWeet PEAS....... cee eee cece eeeeneneeeeeee 6.50 
80 Ddls Corn StalKS........cccceeceeeccecesces 3 
Sept—3%& bu lima beans........-+-seeeeeeeees 4.05 
GO DU tOMAtOES...... cc ececesccccccccccccsces 18.60 
G WU WMSIOMS,. 2. cccccccccccccccsccccccccccecece 2.40 
12 Ddls Corn StalKsS........ccscccccccccccscces .30 
Oct—3% doz squashes.........ccceeeeccecceces 3.50 
4 Du tOMATOES.... cc cccccccccccccsccserccccccs 3.00 
Nov—1590 cCabbages.......ccccccccccccccccceecs 43.72 
6% bu parsnips (on hand).......c.e.eeeeeee - 


S bu beets (On NAn).......ccccccccccecceces 
10 bu roots. sea Kale.........cccceccccceess 2.00 











41% bu mangels (on han@).........+.se.e+s 6.22 
i bu onions (on Nhand)..........ceeeeeeceeee 0 
5 wU Carrots (ON Hand).......ccecescccceces 1.25 
$169.97 
EXPENSE OF GARDEN. 

Mt GE WRB cs ic cccccecascacssvesdecécesacsesss $3.60 
WOPCIBSE ccccccccccoscesscccecdcccevessceeseeeds 9.62 
MOE iio dicivcende660cbeseanctsdeewsoeendessecses 40.77 
MOOG ccccccccocceccccecsccovessoevcccccceoccecee 4.75 
PD ncn cndeegestadeceennsepesesseenseconscesse 8.10 
EE cen car dase cehesdeeesndsesegeeesseeeebees 1.00 
Interest on capital invested at 6 per cent. 7.90 
Wear of garden tools at 1% per cent...... 1.77 
$77.51 

Proceeds from BGarden......cccesscccecceees $169.97 
Expense Of 2arden.......ccecccccccceccecseces 77.51 
EES «occ cdccnsccadecdeceseassscocsecessassacete $92.46 


weeklies and several monthiies, books, bul- 
letins, attendance upon farmers’ institutes, 
ete. Our work has been the breeding up 
and improvement of different fruits, flowers 
and vegetables. Quite a zood deal of writ- 
ing has been done for agricultural papers 
by both of us. Our dark forcing experi- 
ments are confined to the winter months 
and are opening up new fields of profit.” 


OUR HELPERS IN GARDEN CULTIVATION 
In regard to the tools used Mr Morse 
says: “Aside from the plowing and rolling 
of the ground, no implements outside the 
Planet Jr family were used. Even the hand 
hoe was almost unthought of and very 
little meeded. The double wheel hoe with 
all attachments seems capable of more 
varied uses than any other implement with 
which I am acquainted. The multitude of 
uses for which so many of the imple- 
ments can be utilizcd is their chief rec- 
ommendation. For the tillage of the farm 
or garden from start to finish, the Planet 
Jr implements leave little to be desired. 
With the small plots we were compelled 
to use, horse cultivation was expensive, 
both as to time and plants destroyed; and 
working by hand would have eaten the 
crops before harvested.” 
li 
I herewith renew my _ subscription to 


American Agriculturist for another year. 
I like the paper very much because of what 


Good Year for Commission Men. 





General good feeling and enthusiasm 
marked the 8th annual meeting of the na- 
tional league of commission merchants at 
Baltimore, Jan 10-12. The past season was 
a satisfactory one for those who have 
handled farm products, and in spite of the 
few drawbacks, such as the loss caused by 
the poor keeping qualities of apples, the 
past year was a fairly prosperous one and 
the outlook for the future is very satisfac- 
tory. The league is in a healthy condition, 
and the president, Joseph D. Hendrickson 
of Philadelphia, in his annual address, re- 
ferred to this and stated that prosperity 
was among all classes and on the increase. 
The league during the past year has ad- 
mitted one branch league, that of Rich- 
mond, Va, this adding 29 firms to 
the ass’n. Several other large cities are 
seriously considering the advisability of 
seeking admission. The president further 
calls attention to the matter of the stand- 
ard package, which is commanding atten- 
tion all over the U S. Great progress has 
been made during the past year in all lines 
of fruit toward the use of uniform pack- 
ages. This advance is particularly marked 
in the case of apples. New York leads and 
last year passed a bill calling for the uni- 
form apple barrel, as has been fully re- 
ported in our columns. 

In the same line, Mr H. S. Bean of Bos- 
ton, in discussing the principles of the na- 
tional league, claims that the ass’n insisted 
on the bushel containing 32 quarts and that 
every package contain just the quality rep- 
resented. . He urged that the league be very 
scrupulous in admitting members and en- 
deavor to counteract the feeling that the 
commission merchant is naturally and 
necessarily dishonest. Report of Secretary 
A. Warren Patch of Boston and also of the 
treasurer, Mr V. L. Zorn of New York, 
showed that the league is in a healthy con- 
dition. There is at present over $1800 in 
the treasury. 

The benefit of this organization to the 
members and to the public in general was 
brought out in a discussion which followed 
the proposal to reduce the annual dues 
from $15 per year to 10. Serious objection 
was made to this at once. Ex-President 
Snyder stated that so great was his satis- 
faction with and confidence in the league 
that if the dues were $1000 per year he 
would pay them at once and remain a mem- 
ber. Others expressed the same sentiment. 
It was also brought out during this discus- 
sion that members are looking for a wider 
field in the way of more general advertis- 
ing. Up to date advertising has been con- 
fined to two official organs, one for the 
fruit and one for the butter and cheese 
trade. Some of the members at least are 
considering. the matter of advertising in 
general agricultural papers which reach 
every section of the country and go to a 
class of people outside the influence of the 
official organ. 

tesolutions were adopted indorsing the 
proposed national legislation which will tax 
oleo 10c per lb. The credit system was in- 
dorsed and the New York promoter of this 
scheme was authorized to solicit member- 
ship among the members of the league. In 
the election of officers, M. P. Kieley of St 
Louis was chosen president. The splendid 
work of Mr Kieley since the organization 
of the league in 1893 has won for him the 
friendship of every member and this was 
strongly brought out in the speeches made 
seconding the nomination. Mr B. O. Wiley 
of Detroit was chosen vice-president, and 
the efficient and genial secretary, A. War- 
ren Patch of Boston, was unanimously re- 
elected to the office which he has filled for 
So many years. H. J. McCracken of Pitts- 
burg is the treasurer for 1900. 





Maple Season Near at Hand—Farmers 
in the maple sugar sections of New York, 
Ohio and other states are beginning to plan 
for the coming campaign. In some quar- 





OF GENERAL INTEREST 


be expected to flow, irrespective of this. In 
the wholesale markets more or less sugar 
from the crop of ’99 is being received from- 
Ohio, while in Vermont the country seems 
bare of old stock. A prosperous season is 
generally hoped. 











Don'the 
Fooled 


with cheap-as-dirt and gift seeds when 
at reasonable prices you can have 
tested seeds—seeds that give pleasure 
and profit. Over quarter ofa million 
planters of Maule’s Seeds can testify 
to their superior excellence. We offer 
liberal inducements and cash prizes to 
the amount of $2,500.00. If you want | 


the finest garden you ever had, and the 
best in your neighborhood, 


Plant 
MAULE’S 


SEEDS 


in 1900, My new catalogue is pronounced the 
finest and most complete seed _ book of the 

ear. It contains hundreds of illustrations, 

our colored plates, together with a complete 
list of all the new and standard garden, field 
and flower seeds of real merit. Also a full 
list of good Summer flowering bulbs. Write 
at once for this book; itis free. Address, 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 




















VICK'S way of 
selling seeds in 
definite quan- 
tities enables 











uselessexpense, You get 
exactly what you need, 
for the least money. 


VICK’S 


yield heaviest crops and 
finest varieties. 
Write for our Garden and 
Floral Guide. Describes in 
full this new departure 
in seed selling. Mention 
ae what you grow most. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 
SS Rochester, N.Y. 


POST'S eras: SAP SPOUTS 


SEE PRICES QUOTED BELOW. 


THE AIR TRAP 
does it. 
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every day fo 

More Days ana maxe 

More Money orn 29°) 9 Genuine nos ro ins. 
other, and there is a 


Cle 2atm 
on each label. 
station. 


ecientific reason for it 
explained in our Free 
Catalog or with samples 
ofeach 5c. 200 delivered at any R. R. 
No. 2, lgth. 23¢ ins. ; 






per 100. 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 
©. C. STELLB, 81 Fifth Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


GENTLEMAN’S COUNTRY SEAT OR FARM 
FOR SALE, On line of Pennsylvania R. R., near New 


Brunswick, 'N. J., 85 acres. Finely situ- 
ated; very healthy; will sell ata bargain, on easy terms 
to prompt purchaser. For partieulars address W. 
H. C. HIGGINS, CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL, 








FOR SPRING PLANTING-the reliable new Ever- 
pig Peach, also the Elberta and other choice vari- 
eties. Japan Plumas, all the most approved sorts. Select 
assortment small fruits. Prices for the above very rea- 
sonable. Address Milford Nurseries, Milford,Delaware. 
A POSTAL and price list. Best varieties for 
commercial Orchards. 


The Geo.A. SweetiNursery Co. Box 1725, Dansville, N.Y. 





card will bring you our new catalog 





Maine Seed Potatoes. 
paper. 


us. Guaranteed PurE. Address Hen 
Mention 


Grown b 
& Co., 310 Washington Street, N. Y. 





ters there is complaint of lack of snow, but 
several weeks will ensue before the sap may 
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MY Coe” STRAWBERRY. PLANTS 


90 varieties. E. J. HULL, Olyphant, Pa. 


FREE 


it is trying to do for the farmers.—[V. K. F., 
Broome Co, N Y. 
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Meeting of N Y State Agri Societies. 





[From Page 111.] 

together, in other words co-operate. By 
forming fair circuits conflicting dates could 
be avoided. Judges could be secured for 
&® much smaller amount and the cost of 
advertising would be greatly lessened. It 
costs very little more to advertise a fair 
tircuit than one fair, 

Appropriations for agricultural purposes 
are more and more difficult to secure. It 
is necessary therefore that the money be 
expended to the very best advantage so 
that the best results can be presented to 
the legislature when the appropriation is 
asked for. To do this secure the very 
best men as leaders in fair work and give 
them support. This year will be the most 
critical one in the ‘history of the New 
York agri associations. 

The agitation which resulted from the 
failure to properly collect the 5 per cent 
tacing tax was productive of good in the 


end, resulting in the appointment of two 
very capable men, Mr Burr for district 
No 1 and Mr Taylor for district No 2. 


Although late in the field, Mr Burr of the 
first district showed himself to be a capable 
man and did good work. The returns from 
this tax will amount to over $20,000 more 
than in 1898, due to the energetic work of 
the collectors. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance 


on hand from dues, etc, of $57. In addi- 
tion to this there is now on hand $357, 
which remains from the 2 per cent tax 
levied upon the racing association to be 
used in the collection of the 5 per cent 
tax. This was made necessary because of 
the fact of the appropriation bill fail- 
ing to provide for the collection of this 
5 per cent tax. The executive committee 


states that its work was in preventing un- 
desirable legislation rather than the en- 
actment of laws affecting the agriculture 
of New York. It had secured the removal 
of Supt Busby of the first district and had 


smothered undesirable bills which would 
otherwise have been passed. 
Resolutions were adopted giving it as 


the sense of the meeting that side shows, 
games of chance and the like should be 
excluded from county fairs, that no coun- 
ty fairs should be held during the week of 
the state fair, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to appear before the traffic asso- 
ciation of the railroads and get them if 
possible to transport exhibits to the fairs 
free of cost as they did previous to. the 
year 1899. The express companies were 
also included in this resolution. President 
Woodruff of the state society addressed 
the association in which he pointed out the 
recessity of harmony and urged that every 
effort be used to have a fair next fall which 
will be a credit to the great Empire state. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





Fort Palmer, Westmoreland Co, Jan 22— 
Fort Palmer is situated in Ligonier valley, 
which lies between Laurel hill and Chest- 
nut ridge. Farmers are more encouraged 
than for several years. Grains are plentiful. 

*Wheat 60c, corn 40c, oats 30c, buckwheat 
45c per bu, hay $10 per ton, horses 75 to 125. 
cows 30 to 50. C. M: Ramsey recently sold 
two Shorthorn steers weighing 3975 Ibs. 
Many farms changing hands. Lime and 
coal abundant. Butter 25c per Ib, eggs 22c 
per doz. Many farmers in this locality are 
subscribers of American Agriculturist. One 
farmier has taken it for nearly 50 years. 


Hartstown, Crawford Co, Jan 22—Winter 
so far has been favorable to farmers, 
though recent open freezing weather dam- 
aged wheat to some extent. Wheat pros- 
pects at present are below normal on ac- 
ceunt of damage by Hessian fly. Charles 
Gleason of Linesville is operating two steam 
hay presses and has bought about all avail- 
able hay, prices ranging from $6 to 10 per 
ton, uccording to quality. Dairymen are 
encouraged and look for better prices dur- 
ing the year. Fruit buds appear to be in 
good condition and a large crop of apples 
is looked for next season. Buyers are pay- 
ing 5 to 5%4c per 1b 1 w for poultry. Good 
horses are in demand at fair prices. Fresh 
milch cows bring 40 to 65 per head, butter 
22 to 24c per Ib. 


West Chester, Chester Co, Jan 22—Farm- 
ers are taking advantage of the open win- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


ter and are doing a large amount of work 
that it is usually impossible to do at this 
season of the year. They are getting out 
fence material, hauling manure and several 
have considerable plowing done. The open 
and warm winter has been good for the 
short hay crop. Hay is bringing $16.50 per 
ton in the barn. Hauled out it brings 20 or 
even more. Straw is scarce, and good 
straight rye is worth 20 per ton, but there 
are very few who have any to sell. Pota- 
toes have advanced to 60 to 75c per bu. A 
good price for milk-is realized, Hires’s con- 
densery paying from 3% to 4c per qt and 
the creameries 3%c per at. 


February Institutes—Some splendid 
meetings have been arranged for next 
month, which will practically close the 


Institutes thus 
many of 
The 


farmers’ institute season. 
far have been well attended, at 
them the ladies showing keen interest. 
coming meetings are as follows: 

Lehigh, * Jacksonville, re 1 Somerset, Kingwood, 4 9-10 


Forest, Tionesta, Feb 2-3 Bucks, Richboro, Feb 12-13 
Bedford, Hyndman, Feb 2-3 Butler, Portersville, F 12-13 

Indiana, Homer City, F 2-3 Clearfield, New Millport, 
Bucks, Springtown, Feb 2-3 f Feb_ 12-13 
Venango, Pleasantville, Clarion,Reimersburg, F 12-13 

"eb 2-3 Montgomery, Hatboro, 
Forest, Clarington, Feb 5 ; * 14-15 
Bedford, Mann’s Choice, Armstrong, Slatelick, F 14-15 

‘eb 5 Fayette, Fair Chance, 

Montgomery, Center_ Point, Feb 14-15 
Feb 5-6 Jefferson, Paradise, F 14-15 
Venango, Utica, Feb 5-6 Center, Unionville, Feb 14-15 
Indiana, Newville, Feb_5-6 Fayette, Sandy Hill Church. 
Clarion, Stone House, F 6-7 Feb 16 
Somerset, Somerset, F 6- 3ucks, Langhorne, F 16-17 
Philadelphia, Bustleton, Armstrong, Elderton, F 16-i7 
_Feb 7-8 Center, Howard, Feb 16-17 

Indiana, Elder’s Ridge, Jefferson, Allens Mills, 
‘eb 7 Feb 16-17 

‘ 
8 


8 
8 
f 8 
Butler, North Hope, F 7-8 Philadelphia Horticultural 
9 Hal ‘eb 2 
0 
0 


Clarion, Greenville, Feb 8- all, "eb 20 

Clearfield, Mahaffey, F 9-10 Armstrong,Kittanning, F 21 

Butler, Evans City, F 9-1 ucks, Somerton, Feb 2 

Delaware, Concorevilie, 9-10 Delaware, Manoa, Feb 22-23 
Feb 9- 





LONG ISLAND. 


Money in Chicory—Several farmers in 
Suffolk Co are turning their attention to 
chicory as a money crop. J. M. Magee of 
Aquebogue last year put down 100 acres 
and netted a handsome profit of $7 per ton. 
Mr Magee this year will put down 200 acres. 


CANADA. 


Port Burwell, Elgin Co, Ontario—Farm- 
ers are busy cutting stove wood and haul- 
ing it to their dooryards. There has been 
some sleighing here, the snow being about 
3 in on the level. Fall wheat looks well 
where it was sown early, but late sown 
fields do not look very promising. The 
farmers have lots of feed in their barns 
here, so live stock will come through pretty 
well, but there is a scarcity of feed in some 
other parts of Ontario. There is quite a 
demand for swine. Buyers are shipping 
sometimes every week and sometimes ev- 
ery two weeks, the prices being 4c per Ib 
lw and 5c per lb for dressed hogs. Poultry 
of all kinds plentiful and selling at good 
prices, 6 to 8c per lb. Butter and eggs are 
in good demand, butter at 16 to 18c per lb, 
and eggs at 14 to 18c per doz. There are 
good prospects for all kinds of fruit. Horses 
are in good demand for the South African 
war, and are bringing good prices. 


NEW JERSEY. 





‘ 





Peach Buds swelled somewhat during the 
warm weather of the autumn and early 
winter, but this was not very serious. If 
the weather is fairly seasonable from now 
on, a good crop may be expected. Stone 
fruits are always more liable to be affected 
than any other kind. Abundance plums 
bloomed this fall in some places, and of 
course where this occurred there can be no 
fruit. The cherry buds swelled somewhat 
during the fall, and if the weather is very 
severe this winter the crop will certainly 
be interfered with. 

The Proposed New School Law, senate 
bill 197, should receive the careful attention 
of boards of education, public school teach- 
ers and superintendents. The commission 
having the law in charge ask for criticism 
and advice from residents of the state. One 
very great objection to the law is that it 
removes much power from local boards of 
education and vests it in state, county and 
district superintendents of schools. For 
instance, the state superintendent can.re- 
move a member of a board of education 
when in his judgment said member is not 
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carrying out the requirements of the law. 
Every board of education in the state should 
send to J. B. Betts, Trenton, N J, for a copy 
of senate bill 197 and look it over immedi- 
ately. The Vineland board of education 
has recommended some changes in the law. 
[George A. Mitchell, Cumberland Co. 

Oleomargarine Agitation—The city of 
Newark is much worked up over alleged 
sales of oleo unmarked. It is claimed that 
much of the stuff has been sold as pure 
butter. U S inspectors of the dep’t of in- 
ternal revenue are working on the case in 
an effort to bring to justice the illegal deal- 
ers in the stuff. According to the statistics 
of this internal revenue district, the total 
consumption of oleomargarine in the 10 
northern counties of the state last year, 
on which the tax required by law was paid, 
was 600,000 lbs a month or 7,200,000 lbs a 
year. It is believed that in addition to this 
a large amount of the stuff is sold without 
payment of the tax and as pure butter, 
thus swindling the government and the con- 
sumer. 





NEW YORK. 





Harpersfield, Delaware Co, Jan 22— 


Farmers are and have been very busy fill- 
ing icehouses. There has been bat little 
snow, but plenty of ice, it being quite a 
job to get cattle to water. The Patrons of 
Industry did business to nearly the amount 
of $4000 for the year ending Dec 31. This 
society now has a membership of about 100 
and is still gaining. Taxes in this town 
are lighter than for many years and farm- 
ers are feeling quite jubilant. Butter, po- 
tatoes and in fact most everything are 
bringing good prices. Hay is plentiful and 
is selling at 8 to 10 per ton. 


Java, Wyoming Co, Jan 20—Farmers have 
been drawing wood, hay, apples and pota- 
toes to market, logs to the sawmill, get- 
ting out manure, etc. Eggs are scarce. The 
usual amount of sickness prevails. Dissate 
isfied landlords and tenants are busy look- 
ing up new acquaintances and everyone 
hopes to do better next year, 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Jan 23—There hag 


been little severe cold weather so far this 
winter and very little snow. Many im- 
proved recent icy roads to get their fire- 
wood and logs to mill. Those who have ice. 
houses are filling them with clear, solid 
ice from 7 to 10 in thick. Pork has ad- 
vanced slightly. Beef is 6 to 7c by the quar. 
ter. Taxes in Nassau are higher than ir 
any otber town in the county this year. 


Afton, Chenango Co, Jan 22—Little snow 
yet to amount to anything. The groun¢ 
has been bare and frozen very hard most o1 
the time. It is surprising how fast the 
lumber is being taken off; it does not seer 
as if in two or three years enough would be 
left for local wants. Probably 25 per cenit 
of the farms now have not timber enough 
standing t») replace the buildings. Some 
sell because they are in close circumstances, 
but more sell to get more money to put out 
at interest. Considerable hay is being baled 
and shipped; $7 at barn or 10 delivered baled 
at the car. There ig little demand for cows. 
Early in the fall beef cattle were scarce 
and high, but now the market is Oversup- 
plied. Hogs in fair demand. Less winter 
milk and butter being made than usual. 


Colesville, Broome Co, Jan 22—The prin- 
cipal business here has been filling ice- 
houses. The ice has to be drawn on wa- 
gons. Potatoes are worth about 40c per bau 
and perfect apples 75c. Little butter made 
in this town in the winter. 


Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co, Jan 22— 
The recent rise in oil has not been an ill 
wind to the farmers, especially in this sec- 
tion, as it has greatly stimulated opera- 
tions in the Bradford (Pa) oil district and 
that in turn has made a good market for 
produce. That market will take apples in 
a flour barrel with a piece of canvas over 
it. Good apples are worth $2.25 to 2.50 per 
bbl, potatoes, which have been dragging 
along at 35 to 40c per bu, are now 50¢ 
wholesale. Farm dairy butter is 25 to 30c 
per lb. In this section No 1 hay is worth 
10 per ton in the barn or 12 delivered. At 
the rate farmers are selling timber and 
lumbering, the next generation will be with- 
out wood. 
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Carmel, Putnam Co, Jan 22—Stock is win- 
tering well and hay holding out beyond ex- 
pectation. All kinds of feed high, but milk 
and butter doing better than a year ago. 
Producers have realized an average of 25c 
per lb for butter since Nov 1. Milk last 
month cleared the producer $1.20 per 40-qt 
can. Most farmers have gathered nice 8-in 
ice, but the big storage house at Lake 
Mahopac is empty, the lake not entirely 
frozen over and poor prospects of filling it 
this winter. It holds 40,000 tons. The tax 
rate in this town this year is 98c on each 
$100 of assessed valuation, a trifle higher 
than last year. 


Catlin, Chemung Co, Jan 23—There have 
been no snowdrifts to bother this winter. 
Sceme are hauling hay at $12 per ton and 
straw at 7. There is but little fodder to sell. 
Some potatoes are held for better prices. 
There have been many sheep sold and some 
cattle at fair prices. Taxes are higher this 
year, causing some to sell. Apples have 
kept poorly. Some buckwheat still in farm- 
ers’ hands. So far the winter has been bad 
for winter grain and meadows. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Jan 23—An 
open winter up to date, with the exception 
of a few days of zero weather, during which 
quite a quantity of ice was gathered. Very 
little sleighing. John H. Horton has built 
another hennery. He now has capacity for 
250 fowls. He also has some nice White 
Holland turkeys. Many hundred cords of 
wood will be cut this winter. Much of this 
will be sold to brickyards along the Hud- 
son river. The raising of cattle is a greater 
industry in this section than it has been 
before in years, owing to high prices. Eggs 
25c per doz, butter 22c per Ib. 


Lebanon, Madison Co, Jan 23—The win- 
ter has been mild. thus far, and there is like- 
ly to be plenty of fodder for stock. Trade 
in cattle is mostly confined to springers and 
fresh cows, for which there is a good de- 
mand at prices ranging from $35 to 50 per 
head, Potatoes are wanted at 40c per bu, 
but many are holding until spring, hoping 
to get a better price. The outlook for the 
farmer is bright. Let us every one try to 
do a little better in 1900 than we did in 1899. 
(F. J. B. 


Pike, Wyoming Co, Jan 23—It was so very 
dry here this fall, wells and springs failed 
and many farmers had to draw water for 
stock. Late rains have relieved the situa- 
tion. Farmers have improved the fine 
weather to cut wood for their own use and 
to sell. Oscar Flint and son are to return 
to their farm in the spring, which they 
rented to Walter Ackerman for the past 
four years. Mr Ackerman has bought one 
and will move onto it. Robert Stewart, one 
of Pike’s most progressive farmers, recent- 
ly died very suddenly. Farmers are more 
encouraged at present than for’ several 
years past, as produce is selling for better 
prices. The creamery and cheese factory 
in Pike village is still running, making from 
10 to 12 cheeses and 100 lbs of butter daily. 
Stock is looking well and is in good demand. 
Potatoes have advanced to 50c per bu, oats 
32c per bu, butter 20c per lb, eggs 25c per 
doz. 


Wyoming Agricultural Society—The an- 
nual meeting of the Wyoming Co agri so- 
ciety was held in Warsaw Jan 9. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Pres, William W. Smallwood of War- 
Saw; vice-pres, James Raferty of East 
Java: sec’y, E. H. Parker of Warsaw; treas, 
John Underhill of Warsaw; directors for 
three years, Romanzo E. Perkins of Gaines- 
ville, W. H. Roeper of Wyoming, Charles F. 
Bristol of Gainesville; delegate to the state 
association of county agri societies, John 
B. Smallwood of Warsaw. 


Severe Blows at Oleo—Assistant Com- 
missioner of Agri E. J. Preston of Amenia 
and State Inspector W. J. Bennett of Ma- 
hopac have recen ly made some important 
oleomargarine cases in the 8d N Y div. 
Three dealers from N J were arrested Dec 
3 in Yonkers for peddling oleo. They had a 
wagonload of the fraudulent butter and 
were putting out a ton each week in Yonk- 
ers. They were fined $50 each by Judge 
Kellogg and were promptly re-arrested by 
the internal revenue officers for violating 
the U S law. On Jan 14 at Hastings two 
more oleo dealers were arrested and fined 
350 each by Justice Sullivan of Irvington. 

3 


It is thought that this raid on the big deal- 
ers will put an end to oleo traffic in West- 
chester county at least. 

Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, Jan 22—Nearly 
everyone who has an icehouse has it filled 
with some of the finest ice ever harvested. 
Some farmers are troubled to get water 
for stock, the spring being frozen. Hay 
is advancing in price. Quite a number of 
new houses are contemplated in the spring, 
as nearly every farmer tries to take a few 
boarders to help make a living. 

Somerset, Niagara Co, Jan 22—A number 
of carloads of horses have arrived and to 
be sold by local parties in the spring. Not 
much stock being fed. Cabbage is the prime 
topic of the day, having reached $22 per ton. 
Many farmers were shrewd enough to hold. 
Apples have kept badly and dealers have 
been heavy losers. Dealers are busy can- 
vassing for sales of cabbage seed at 2.50 per 
lb. Quite an acreage is likely to be set. 


Oswego Agricultural Society Elects— 
The annual meeting of the Oswego Co agri 
society was held Jan 10. One point that 
was considered in the selection of directors 
was whether they would favor putting Dev- 
onshires on the cattle list. They were taken 
off last year, but restored afterward. The 
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to be established in Carroll Co, one at Man- 
chester, one at Morristown and one at Har- 
ne*. Some opposition to the system has de- 
veloped and a meeting of protest was. re- 
cently called at Westminster, but it is be- 
lieved that this feeling is chiefly on the 
part of the friends of the postmasters 
whose offices have been abolished and the 
system will be retained. In order to secure 
perfect efficiency and accuracy, as well as 
promptness in forwarding, delivering and 
collecting mail by the new system, the post- 
office dep’t is giving it the most careful su- 
pervision, and is perfecting its details in the 
minutest manner. A series of maps, show- 
ing all public roads and the location cf 
each house in the districts where the sys- 
tem is being tried are being made and spe- 
cial agents are giving careful study to every 
detail of the system. 


Milk War in Baltimore—Baltimore is the 
scene of a milk war between the milk pro- 
ducers’ ass’n, the milk trust and the milk 
dealers’ protective ass’n, and at present the 
former organization seems to have the best 
of it. The ass’n is well organized and con- 
trols the bulk of the milk brought into Bal- 
timore and is fighting to win. The retail- 
ers have begun to import milk from Phil- 
adelphia and Washington and the war 





A FARM HOME IN THE HUDSON VALLEY 


The photograph affords a glimpse of the pleasant home of Mr D. R. Udell ‘of Al- 
bany Co, N Y. For many years Mr Udell has been a valued and valuable correspond- 


ent of American Agriculturist. 


officers are as follows: Pres, Nelyland W. 
Loomis; sec’y, Frederick G. Spencer; treas, 
Edward Quirk; vice-presidents, D. H. Trim- 
ble of Palermo, Levi Bracket of Hannibal, 
W. S. Lansing of Mexico, J. E. Robinson of 
Fruit Valley and Charles Mangoet of Oc- 
wego Falls; directors, J. W. Quigley of 
Granby, Edward Quirk of Fulton, A.’S. 
Tubbs of Mexico and W. W. Loomis of In- 
galls Crossing for three years, and John D. 
Mackentyre for one year to fill a vacancy. 


Niagara County Farmers’ Viub—The 14th 
annual meeting of the Niagara Co farmers’ 
club will be held in Lockport Jan 27 and an 
enthusiastic meeting is looked for. A spe- 
cial invitation is extended to the ladies. Prof 
J. L. Stone will deliver an address on How 
to meet the drouth. The matter of pub- 
lishing an annual report to contain a list 
of members in good standing and the ad- 
dresses at each meeting, in a condensed 
form, will be brought up. 


MARYLAND. 


Free Rural Delivery in Carroll Co—Ad- 
ditional free rural mail delivery stations are 








promises to be a bitter one. The producers 
claim 90 per cent of the milk brought in 
by the railroad lines and 30 per cent of 
that brought in by carts and wagons. Com- 
mittees at the various depots with police 
protection make it impossible for retailers 
who have not signed the ass’n contract to 
secure ass’n milk. The ass’n has estab- 
lished a large creamery in Baltimore to use 
up the surplus milk. The situation is about 
this: The dairymen or retailers who have 
their own cows, or who can stand the ex- 
pense of having milk shipped to them from 
Philadelphia or Washington, can supply 
their customers without trouble. Thesmaller 
people, especially the retailers, are obliged 
to sign the agreement offered by the pro- 
ducers’ ass’n or do without milk. 


Burkittsville, Frederick Co, Jan 22— 
Business is very quiet among the farmers 
in this section. During the recent cold 
weather they gathered ice from six to nine 
in thick, since which time the temperature 
has been very much above the normal for 
this season of the year. Hogs are selling 
at $5 per 100 Ibs, chickens 8 to 10c per Ib, 
eges 20c per doz. butter 20c. per Ib, 
calves Se. 











Splendid Meeting N J Board of Agriculture. 


E, 8. STARR, 





At the 27th annual meeting held in Tren- 
ton last week, the experiment stations of 
the country were in evidence. Not a report 
was rendered, not an address made, not a 
discussion engaged in that the records of 
some one or other of the experiment sta- 
tions of the country were not referred to as 
beyond appeal. It was therefore very com- 
fortable when, at the windup, in the very 
last paper of the meeting, Director Voor- 
hees in the History and development of 
the exper sta, gave credit for the organiz- 
ing of the first of those we know as state 
exper sta’s to American Agriculturist. ‘‘The 
appropriation of $2800 per annum for two 
years, passed by the legislature of Connec- 
ticut of 1875 and approved by the governor, 
was made possibly largely through the ef- 
forts of Orange Judd, the editor and pub- 
lisher of the Agriculturist, and who had 
offered on his own part $1000 and on the 
part of the trustees of the Wesleyan uni- 
versity of Middletown the use of the chem- 
ical laboratory of the Orange Judd hall of 
natural science. The station was organ- 
ized soon after, with Prof W. O. Atwater 
as director, and this, the first agri exper 
sta in America to be supported by public 
funds, was an accomplished fact.” It was 
interesting as well to know that a quar- 
ter of a century ago, as now, the American 
Agriculturist was a compelling force for 
progressive agriculture and for the recog- 
nition of the country’s indebtedness to and 
dependence upon the tillers of the soil. 

The attendance at the sessions -was all but 
perfect. The first day’s roll call had a half 
dozen delegates to be accounted -for, but 
that of the second day. had ‘“‘here’’ in re- 
sponse to every name but-two and these 
sent substitutes. Every county board, so- 
ciety, institution and commission entitled to 
representation was on hand. Besides the 
delegates there were as many again of the 
best farmers of the state present on their 
own account, coming early and staying late, 
making the largest gathering in the history 
of the board. The reason for it was in the 
changing methods in the use of the lands of 
the state from grain and truck growing to 
dairying and the large part the dairy in- 
terest was given on the program. 

As proof of the confidence in the board all 
of its officers were continued for the ensuing 
term: President, D. D. Denise;  vice- 
president, E. B. Voorhees; secretary, Frank- 
lin Dye of Trenton; treasurer, W. R. Lippin- 
cott; executive committee, H. F. Bodine, Dr 
J. B. Ward, Walter Heritage. It was de- 
cided to do away with the legislative com- 
mittee and the committee on reports and ad- 
dresses, all legislatiwe work to be referred 
to the executive*committee and all reports 
and addresses to be acted upon as presented. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring legis- 
lation requiring the branding of feed stuffs 
as to constituents similar to that of New 
York; favoring the extension of the free 
delivery of rural mail; protesting against 
irrigation at national expense of the arid 


lands of the west, the cost to be borne by. 


the individuals or states that are to be ben- 
efited thereby. The exec com’s report dis- 
cussed the work of the state entomologist 
and the law creating the office, and de- 
plored the judgment which cut the appro- 
priation, never too much, in half, this just 
sufficing to organize for work with nothing 
for carrying it on; the growing adulteration 
of foods and feeding stuffs and the need of 
protective legislation for the consumers and 
producers as well; the proper representa- 
tion of the agricultural interests of the 
state in the coming census, through exact 
statements of soil tillers and owners; the 
effect in communities of the free delivery of 
rural mail and the latest gift of the state 
to the people gained through the insistency 
of Secretary Dye—a work by Prof John B. 
Smith upon the entomology of New Jersey, 
to be given free to all who asked for it. 
The legislative committee referred to the 
fact that the appropriations to the board’s 
work by the last legislature were not paid 
in full, thus hampering their efforts. 
Some 50 traveling libraries had been put 
upon the road and had proved acceptable. 
Pure food legislation was not se- 
cured. Recommendations were for a revi- 
sion of the school laws, establishing a 
board of children’s guardians, increasing 
the fund for enforcing the nursery inspec- 
tion law, protection of pheasants for three 
years, putting muskrats under the ban, 
amending the old sheep law to include 
all domestic animals and branding all pack- 





ages of foods with nature and nutritive 
value of contents. 

Secretary Dye’s report showed encroach- 
ment of towns and cities upon farm lands; 
work in reclaiming lands so far progressing 
that less than 700,000 acres remained, this 
mainly in wood; 30 farmers’ institutes had 
been held, but appropriation was needed 
to meet the demand there was for as many 
more; influence of the coming census of the 
state upon the value of the farms of the 
state depends upon the exactness of the re- 
ports of the land owners. tecommenda- 
tions were for keeping sheep for the man- 
ufacture of wool and mutton from coarse 
feeds and weeds, and for bringing up poor 
land; pure food legislation, protection for 
buyers of feeding stuffs as is given buyers 
of fertilizers, and for other needs that had 
come under his observation. 

Extracts from papers and further discus- 
sion will appear in our next issue. 





' Keystone Fruit Growers. in Convention. 





The first meeting of the Pennsylvania 
hort ass’n held west of the A#egheny moun- 
tains convened in-the old city hall at Pitts- 
burg Jan 16-17. On this occasion the ass’n 
was the guest of the gardeners’ and fruit 
growers’ ass’n of Allegheny Co. The hall 
was appropriately decorated with a pro- 
fusion of flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
The attendance of members of both ass’ns 
was large and the occasion attracted many 
local horticulturists and friends tothe meet- 
ings. 

Pres 8S. B. Heiges. called the meeting to 
order on. Tuesday morning. The following 
new officers were elected: Pres, Howard A. 
Chase; vice-pres, Calvin Cooper, Daniel D. 
Herr, M, C..Dunlevy; recording sec’y, E. B. 
Engle of Waynesboro; corresponding sec’y, 
William P. Brinton of Christiana, and treas, 
Samuel C. Moon. Harrisburg, where many 
former conventions have been successfully 
held, will entertain the next convention. 
Pres H, A. Chase appointed the following 
members as delegates to attend the meet- 
ing of the state board of agriculture: Henry 
W. Comfort, H. C. Suavely, Daniel D. Herr, 
Howard A. Chase, Col J. A. Stahle. 

Appropriate resolutions were presented 
and adopted upon several items, including 
one upon the death within the last year 
of Wesley Fulmer of Castle Shannon, a 
much respected .citizen and veteran horti- 
culturist of Allegheny Co. H.C. Suavely of 
Lebanon, chairman of the general fruit 
committee, presented the report of that 
‘committee. This was a broad survey of the 
fruit interests.of the state for the past 
year. In gathering statistics for this report 
Mr Suavely was assisted by about 60 cor- 
respondents located in various sections of 
Pennsylvania. It is being realized that the 
old orchards are rapidly failing with age 
and neglect, and many new ones are be- 
ing planted upon a commercial scale and 
system. The convention was one of the 
most successful in recent. years and the 
credit is largely due to the untiring efforts 
of the local ass’n of Allegheny Co. About 
70 new names were added to the member- 
ship list of the state organization. It is 
hoped that greater strength and usefulness 
is assured for the future by having the 
members located over the full length of the 
state. 


— re 
The Hop Movement and Market. 

At New York, the situation has under- 
gone no particular change in the last fort- 
night. The hop market, as a whole, con- 
tinues quiet and rather dull, former prices 
generally prevailing. The brewers are in- 
terested, yet inclined to secure concessions 
if possible. Advices from the producing 
districts show a quiet state of affairs with 
buyers looking around for desirable lots. 

Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state crop of 1899, ch 13@14c p 
Ib, prime 10@12%c, medium 8@9c, common 
5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 3@5c. Pacific 
coast, crop of ’99, ch 12%@l4c, prime 10@ 
12c, medium 8@9c, common 5@7c, crop of ’98 
5@8c, olds 2@6c. German, crop of ’99, to ar- 
rive 32@40c, 


During the week ending Jan 20, ship- 
ments of hops from Cobleskill, N Y, were 
331 bales. 

Shipments from Cobleskill week ended 


Jan 13 were 305 bales. 

According to a Portlandville correspond- 
ent, about one-quarter of the °99 crop is 
sti on’ hand in that part of Otsego Co. 
Prices there cover a range of 5@9c p Ib, de- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 
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mand rather slack. Possibility of some re- 
duction in next year’s acreage. 


115 


The Use of Machinery on the farm has 
become so general that every advance in 
the way of permanent improvement should 
be a matter of satisfaction to all. In this 
connection it is interesting to know that 
the committee of the national export ex- 
position at Philadelphia have awarded 
Messrs E. C. Stearns & Co of Syracuse a 
Silv.s medal end diploma for ‘ellence in 
manufacture of green bone cutters, and a 
diploma and honorable mention for their 
ball-bearing Jawn mowers. The Syracuse 
people advertise in our columns, and will 
no doubt be pleas’* to mail, free of cost, 
descriptive matter, price lists, etc, on appli- 
eation. Write them and say Amer.can 
Agriculturist asked you to do so. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, cattle in good demand at the 
opening of this week, Monday’s supply be- 
ing 130 cars. Prices without important 
change on the basis of $4 50@5 85 for com- 
mon to extra shipping steers; stock cattle 
4@4 50. Hog market active and 10c higher 
than last week, Monday’s arrivals 90 double 
decks; yorkers 4 90@4 95, ordinary pigs 4 75, 
medium and heavy droves 5. Sheep receipts 
Monday 60 cars, market strong, with good 
to choice butéher lots 4 50@5 25. Choice 
lambs 6 50@6 65, common lots usual dis- 
count, good to choice veal calves 6 25@8 25. 





There is a class of buyers who get our 
milk with no intention of paying. The first 
month they pay part, the next month a 
little, the third month nothing.” The farm- 
ers should, through their organization, 
blacklist this class of buyers. It would 
then throw the milk in the hands of re- 
sponsible men which would add largely to 
the income of the producers.—[New Jersey 
Shipper. 

















E ONLY TOOLS YOU NEED. 


We have on hand _ 25 000 Ta BRAND 
NEW STEEL ROOFIN Sheets either & 


flat, corrugated or “V” crimped - 
Price per square of 10x10 feet $ {. 715 4 

or 108 square feet............+-+ = 
No other tool than a hatchet or hammer Eo 

is required to lay this roofing. fe furnish 

with each order endicions paint to cover, and 

nails to lay it, without additional charge. 
Write for our free catalogue No. 

of general merchandise <a by us at 


Sheriff’s and Receiver’s Sales 
*-OUR PRICES ARK ONE-HALF F OF OTHERS.” 


CHICAGOHOUSE WRECKINGCO, = 


W. 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago. 
=I ee GM 


Do you want to go South? if so 
write to-day for our Journal free. It 
tells you about our great Chicora Col- 
ony and the finest of land for truck- 
ing, fruit and stock raising; the land 
of figs and tea. Land $5 per acre. 
Houses built and sold on $5 monthly. 
payments. Cheap excursions week- 
ly. D.L. Risley, 211 South Tenth 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ SLSLLESLELL EO SELESOL EES OLED 


JSigents 
Wanted 


We desire to secure a number of experienced can- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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A Wonderful Insurance Record. 


Of the 115 mutual fire insurance compa- 
nies reporting to the New York state cen- 
tral organization of co-operative fire in- 
surance, the third largest is the Jefferson 
Co Patrons’ Fire Relief ass’n. This is the 
largest grange insurance company in the 
state. The average cost for 3 yrs preceding 
in the 115 companies was $7.18 per -000. The 
cost to the Patrons in this grange com- 
pany for the 3 yrs was only 5.34, or a Sav- 
ing of 1.84 per 1000 on the average cost of 
the 115 companies. The total saving to Pa- 
trons for the 3 yrs preceding on the average 
amount of risk carried amounts to $55.879. 
The cost of this insurance, compared with 
stock companies’ rates, shows a saving in 
favor of this company of $2.71 per 1000, ora 





total saving to members for the year of 
22,906. 
At the 23d annual meeting, held last 


week, the secretary’s report showed $300,000 
new business during 1899. Assessments 
were light in °99, being only two-thirds of 
the average yearly assessment of the past 
9 yrs. While last year losses in old-line 
companies were unusually heavy, this Pa- 
trons’ company escaped with comparative- 
ly light losses. With an assessment of $1 
per 1000, there is more money in the treas- 
ury, Jan 1, 1900, than at the beginning of 
any year of the company’s history, and all 
losses are paid. Last year 965 policies were 
written Since organization, 10,385 have 
been written, and 5950 have been canceled 
or expired, leaving 4435 in force. Property 
insured in ’99, $1,755,115; total since organ- 


ization, 20,573,968. In force, Jan 1, 1900, 
8,433,853. Cash in treasury Jan 1, ’99, $6,297; 
received from all other sources since, 13,040; 


Disbursements included, losses 


total, 19,337. 
salary of secre- 


by fire and lightning 10,394, 
tary and clerk hire 900, directors’ expenses 
320, adjusters’ expenses 110, president’s ex- 
penses 117, treasurer’s salary 100, all other 
pxpenses 280, cash on hand Jan 1, 1900, 7117. 
National Grange Legislative Committee 
have secured the introduction in congress 
of house bill No 2561 for preventing adulter- 
ation of foods, house bill No 2566 relating to 
future contracts in agricultural products, 
and house bill No 3717 making imitation 
dairy products subject to the laws of the 
state into which they are transported and 
to make the tax on colored oleomargarine 
10c p lb. We have arranged for introduc- 
tion at an early day of a bill establishing 
postal savings banks and an anti-trust bill, 
We find bills already introduced providing 
for the completion of the Nicaragua canal 
and for an amendment to the constitution 
providing for the election of U S senators 
by popular vote, both of which we have 
indorsed. We have interviewed distin- 
guished members of the house of represen- 
tatives and of the senate upon these va- 
rious matters and find a universal desire 
t6 hear from their constituents in regard 
to legislative action desired. We will have 
every member of congress informed of the 
legislation desired by the farmers of the 
country, as expressed through the grange 
organization. We have been cordially re- 
ceived at the department of agriculture, 
and our legislative demands were accord- 
ed a favorable reception and assurance of 
active co-operation and support by this 
great department of the government. We 
have also appeared before the interstate 
commerce commission and were assured 
that the request of the grange, that con- 
gress delegate additional powers and great- 
er authority to the commission, met with 
favor by its members. We also appeared 
before the industrial commission and made 
known the position of the grange upon va- 
rious legislative matters affecting agricul- 
ture, and were assured of the active in- 
terest of the commission and prompt ac- 
tion in any matter needing investigation. 
{Chairman Aaron Jones. 
NEW YORK. 

Watertown’s officers will be installed Jan 
27 at an all-day session. At last Saturday's 
meeting, How to make hens lay in winter, 
was discussed by several experts in the 
business. Would biennial sessions of the 
legislature be of benefit to the -taxpayers, 
was also discussed earnestly by several. 

Cottage grange was organized in Feb, 
1897, by Deputy Ferguson. It now has a 
membership of 248 and is in a very flourish- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 








GRANGE 


ing condition. Jan 13 the following officers 
were installed by Past Master A. M. How- 
lett: Master, Frank Ross; lecturer, Miss 
Georgia Smith; secretary, John Hall. 

Silas Wright of Canton held its annual 
banquet, installation and literary exercises 
early in the month. William Perry told of 
the early struggles of this grange, Mrs S. 
N. Judd spoke of the grange of to-day. She 
told many things of interest as to what 
is being done elsewhere by granges and 
among other things she mentioned that the 
grange to-day has colleges, experiment sta- 
tions, insurance companies, dairy combina- 
tions, libraries, reading rooms and various 
other co-operative industries, all of which 
are proving great helps to the farmers. ‘Mr 
Knox spoke on the insurance problem and 
told what had been done by the Patrons’ 
mutual company in the past. During the 
past 20 years the cost of insurance had been 
about $1 on a thousand, and all claims have 
been paid without resort to law or the 
courts. 

Newark’s officers have been installed as 
follows: Master, F. A. Lee; lecturer, C, E. 
Clark; secretagy, Mrs O. E. Bishop. 

Hartford’s officers were installed Jan 16 
at a public meeting. 

Officers of Mettowee of Granville were 
installed Jan 5. 

A county grange meeting was held at 
Hartford last week to elect delegates to the 
state grange. B.S. Ingalls and C. F. Good- 
man were chosen. 

OHIO. 

Medina Co has 12 granges with a mem- 
bership of over 600. Medina Pomona has 
lively, enthusiastic meetings which is of 
great assistance to the subordinates, as it 
meets with them in turn. The next meet- 
ing is with Hinckley, Feb 10. This grange 
has just built a hall and is increasing its 
membership rapidly. Deputy J. B. Tiernan 
of this county predicts a grand revival 
among farmers in this section soon. 

Columbian, No 1393, of Richland Co isvery 
prosperous, being one of the largest granges 
in the state in membership. Yearly pro- 
grams are used and some very practical 
topics discussed. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


The Cigar Leaf Tobacco Market. 








The month of January has generally been 
a dull month, so far as sales foot up, in the 
several cigar leaf growing states. The chief 
cause of restricted buying at this time of 
the year, when packers are usually so busy, 
is the fact that a very large part of the 
crop in each of the states was bought be- 
fore the turn of the year. In some sections, 
packers report the quantity of goods held 
by growers so small it is hardly worth their 
time to go on the road. Hence they are 
putting in full time at the assorting and 
packing centers. 

In Wisconsin, a few buyers keep on the 
road. Growers are fully posted on values 
and are holding for better prices than are 
at present offered. The rise in the price of 
packing cases is said to be the cause of con- 
siderable new leaf being shipped out of the 
state for packing and the sweat. Growers 
are in the midst of delivering, and the Edg- 
erton and Janesville warehouses have been 


surrounded with tobacco laden teams. 
Thirty-one crops of ’97 leaf were also de- 
livered ‘by growers to. Janesville ware- 


houses early in the month, 
Fighting the Trust. 


A well-attended meeting of N C tobacco 
growers, representing 30 counties, was held at 
Raleigh, Jan 18, and began the formation 
of a combination for the disposal of their 
crops to others than the American To- 
eaceco Co. A preliminary agreement was 
reached whereby growers contract that the 
crops of 1900 to 1904 inclusive will be sold 
to certain capitalists who are backing the 
fight against the American Tobacco Co. 
County conventions will now be called in 
the largest tobacco growing counties of the 


It Beats All Others. 

Mr. W. H. Ingram, proprietor of Glen Mary 
Stock Farm, West Chester, Pa.;writes, “I have 
had better results from my advertisement. in 
the Farmers’ Exchange column of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist than from any other paper 


¢. ”? 


I ever advertised in. 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in 4 paper. At a veiy small cost one can ad- 
vertise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, 
fruits and ae LE help or situations wanted. in fact, 
anything to sell or buy. 

The address must be ‘counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in sane of the following week. dyertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the 
above a. but will be charged at the regular rate of 
po cents per line each insertion, to go on another 


patti advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus mak- 

ing a small adv, as noticeable as a large one 

he rate for the ‘‘farmers’ exchange’ advertising is 
onty, five cents a word each insertion. 


ess 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.’ 








POULTRY. 


T eee GHBRED Rose Comb White lagherne. pro- 
fic layers, 26 eggsy $1; 100 eggs, $3.50. Hatch guaran- 
teed. E. JO INES, North Hartland, Vt. 


RONZE and White Holland turkeys, 





Brown Leghorn 











and Plymouth Rock chickens. Dogs, all breeds. GLEN 
MARY FARM, West Chester, Pa. 

AVE money and make your own incubators costing 

three dollars. Complete directions, ten cents. A. 
CONNOLLIE, Clintondale. y Y. 
5% Ibs crushed oyster shells for poultry. | 50. EMPIRE 

STATE BROODER CO, Hall’s Corners, N — 

H Wyandot eggs. Sitting, $1; hundred, oo . ROUND 


TOP POULTRY YARDS. ‘Cairo, N’ Y. 


5x tra choice Black Minorca roosters, | $1. 50 each. E. H. H. 
WHARTON, Keyport, N J. 


I NCUBATOR eggs al Wyandot, Buff Rock, $6 per 100. 
FIELD, Somers, 


UFF_Wyandots, 
FIELD, Somers, 


Buc Java cockerels, $2; good birds. FIELD, Somers, 











Tut Rocks, 3 pullets, 1 cockerel, $5. 
>t. 








LIVE STOCK. 


YRSHIRE bull calves, 
Buff Leghorns; eggs in season. 
Black Creek, N Y. 


ERSEY cows, heifers, bulls, thoroughbreds; 
turkeys. VAN ALLEN, ¢ ‘oolbaughs, Pa. 
ERKSHIRES—A few choice Sept and Nov males. P. 
J. KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 


choice stock; Bronze _ turkeys, 
be STOWELL, 





Bronze 











SEEDS. 
REES— Excellent hudded ripe, ear and Lue, 10¢ 
each, Send to G. C. 8 WHOLES t NURS- 


ERIES, Dansville, N Y, vie ot pp catalog. Secure varie- 


ties now, pay in spring. 

EED—One thousand bushels early 
variety, mailed, 10c (circular). 
FARM, Box A, Manchester, N Y. 


EED potatoes. Best pure stock, leading catty and late 
varieties cheap. G 





seed pota atoes, any 
SMITH’S POTATO 





Illustrated catalog free. A. . AL- 
DRIDGE, Fishers, N Y¥ 


AGENTS WANTED. 





E pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs tc 
introduce our oultry compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 














& Co, 239 Wash- 


G HIP your produce to I. C. BARNES 
prompt re 


ington street, New York. Highest prices, 
turns. 





DOGS. 
OGS for sale of all kinds, Pigeons and Hares; 6 cents 
Bowers Station, Pa. 


for catalog. LANDIS, Box 1}, 
HELP WANTED. 





ANTED—Manager ‘for farm of over 500 acres witk 

dairy of over 100 registered Jersey cows. Must thor 
oughly understand care of stock of all kinds and handling 
of labor, None but competent, energetic man, able_t 
give best of references need apply. Address B. E. W. 
P a Box 520, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED—Experienced or inexperienced girls for han¢ 
trimmirg or sewing. Apply at once. HE HILL§ 
CO, Amherst, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ELERY blanching with “paper tubes ; engraving 5 by ’ 

showing first prize celery.at state and county fain 
and two girls who grew it; full information, ten 
Celery seed, five cents packet; red cabbage, ten 
RICHARD BRANSON, Eastwood, N Y. 


M APLE sugar makers! If you need any supplies, sené 
to-day for our free catalog describing all modern an¢ 
including best evaporator on mar. 


EVAPORATOR CO, Box 137, 








cents 
cents 





improved ‘appliances, 
ket. GRAN | STATE 
Al bany, 
GALVANIZED gutters. If you send the measurements 
of your roofs. we can fit out gutters for them complete 
so you can put them up. Agents wanted, H. . LY 
MAN, Southampton, Mass. 
WARS fence, 18 to 24¢ per rod. 








suilt without machine. 


First inquiring, where not introduced, gets special 
terms and agency. BUCHANAN FENCE cb. Box 2530, 
Smithville, 





T F you are partially deaf, write for description of best 
instruments ever devised for those so afflicted. D. EL 
BURTON, 420 West 8th street, Erie, Pa. 
ACKAGE beautiful ciderdown remnants for making 
asilts, tidies, etc, ten cents. A. CONNOLLIE, Clin- 
tondale, N Y. 


MiGs lanterns wanted and for 
HARBACH & ©O, 809 Filbert St, 


G AUNK, and other raw furs wanted; 

k? prices. ink FULTON, Stewartstown, P: 
ANTED—Small place near good school. 
Ridgefield, Ct. 


B* BED wire fence builder, 
V. SCHMELZ. Sylvan Lake, 








sale or exchange. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


send for 








BOX 187, 





tyo dollars. Circular. 











state, and growers asked to sign contracts. 
It is expected the growers of Va and S C 
will be interested to join the combination. 
The contract, in part, is as follows: 

‘““‘We agree to enter into a contract with 
J. F. Jordan and his associates to sell to 
them our tobacco raised during the next 
5 yrs at an advance of not less than 15 per 
cent over the prices of the same grade of 
tobacco during the last 5 yrs, the said price 
to be fixed by a commission, a majority of 
whom shall represent the seller. 

“And we further recommend for our mu- 
tual benefit that the farmers of North Car- 
olina reduce their crop at least 25 per cent 
below the last year’s production. We invite 
the co-operation of Virginia, South Caro- 
lina and other sections which grow bright 
tobacco.” 


KS 


HeAvy LEAF offerings on the Cincinnati 
market have been of rather indifferent 
quality during Jan, although last week the 
quality improved somewhat. Prices have 
again made a slight advance on fine leaf, 
but with a better quality of offerings it is 
more than probable prices would respond 
with a considerably larger advance. Old 
leaf is received in comparatively small 
quantities. The market for Red goods has 
been strong with prices slightly advanced, 
averaging 10 and 11c for lively goods. Grow- 
ers are holding back for higher prices, 
claiming the condition of the market war- 
rants their being made. Soft weather is put- 
ting the leaf in better condition to handle 
and receipts will probably be heavier for a 
time. Offerings on the Henderson market 
have been of good quality for some time 
and prices have advanced materially, espe- 
cially on good quality of lugs. Fine spin- 
ning crops sold freely at 8c, but little is now 
held to be offered. Growers are finishing 
the stripping and delivering the year’s crop 
is being pushed. Dark tobacco has been in 
lively demand for some time and prices now 
allow of a fair profit to the grower. Quite 
a large quantity is yet needed to supply the 
needs of the market. 





New YorK—Nearly all the tobacco near 
the town of Chemung is sold, only a few 


TOBACCO 


crops now being held by growers. C. Cusick 
of Weedsport recently secured several crops 
at 11 to 13%c in bdl. James Warren holds 
quite a quantity of old leaf. It is said of 
growers in the Chemung valley that they 
handle their tobacco as neatly and care- 
fully as any in the country. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Buyers continue more or 
less active in picking up crops from day to 
day. Prices hold firm and choice crops con- 
tinue to bring prices that leave a good 
margin. One grower sold a 30 a crop of 
Havana seed at 19c. Dealers are active 
among packers and a considerable move- 
ment of old leaf has taken place, which 
will make room for the new crop. 

TENNESSEE—In the section around Spring- 
field, the tobacco grop has been mostly sold. 
Growers are pushing its preparation for 
delivery as rapidly as possible. Weather 
during the middle of Jan was favorable and 
a large quantity was got in condition. The 
*98 crop was above the average for quality 
and size; the ’99 contains quite an amount 
of worm-cut and drouth affected, so as a 
whole the crop is hardly all that was de- 
sired. 

Oxu10—Recent sales in Brown Co of heavy 
leaf include 4500 lbs at 14c, 9000 at llc, 4500 
at 10c, 3700 at llc, several others of one to 
five tons at 9 to 12c. One buyer says he is 
ready to take a million pounds this month 
at an average of 10c.——Zimmer Spanish is 
held firmly at 10 to 15c by growers. But only 
a comparatively small amount is now in 
growers’ hands. There has been no extend- 
ed buying of Dutch, consequently prices 
are easier, about 8c, and no apparent in- 
terest among buyers to look crops over.—— 
The Miami -valley leaf packers and deal- 
ers have formed a protective association 
of 50 members. 


The annual production of Porto Rican to- 
bacco is said to be 60,000 bales of 100 Ibs 
each, or about 6,000,000 lbs. The acreage last 
year is reported as 4225 acres. A normal 
crop is said to produce 5000 to 10,000 bales 
suitable for use in this country. The crop 
for 1900 is about ready to cut and may 
amount to 30,000 bales. 
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"Wags sess Vegetables will always 

find a ready market—but only that 
farmer can raise them who has studied 
the great secret how to obtain both qual- 
ity and quantity by the judicious use of 
well-balanced fertilizers. No fertilizer 
for Vegetables can produce a large yield 
unless it contains at least 8% Potash. 
Send for our books, which furnish full 
information. We send them free of 
charge. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 








USED, ENDORSED 
BY FARMERS IN 
EVERY STATE. 


Is as large and will do as much work as any 
$10.00 forge made. Guaranteed to be as repre- 
sented or money refunded. 

Until March 31, 1900,we 


SPECIAL OFFER will offer this forge 


complete, ready for use for $3.75 each. This offer 
will not appear again. Send stamp for catalogue 
and testimonials. 

Cc. A. 8S. FORGE WORKS, Saranac, Mich. 





R catalogue of 600 Aertoultural Books. address 
ORBAN GE JUDD MPANY, New York or 











S750.00 REWARD. 


Thousands have only an apology for a garden. Thereis big money in a good 
garden, however,if planted with good seed, and cultivated with “Planet Jr.” 


tools. 


If you don’t believe it, refer to the announcement of the prize winners in 


the great International Garden Contest published in last week’s issue of this journal, 
and ask Mr. Morse, who won the grand prize by using “‘Planet Jr.” tools exclusively 


in his work. 


Everybody cannot be as fortunate as hein winning a $750.00 cash prize, 


but everybody who has a garden and uses “Planet Jr.” machines will have the best 
garden possible, and a lot of satisfaction, which they cannot get in using any other 


tools. 
Drill Seeder and Double Wheel Hoe. 


8, 12 or 24 inches apart; and is thoroughly substantial and marvelously accurate. 
Wheel Hoe it is identical with the “Planet Jr.” No. 12 Double Wheel 
is the very best machine on the market. 

We heartily recommend this combination and guarantee it to be sat- 


in amoment. 
isfactory. 


The latest addition to the “Planet Jr.” line is the No 
It sows all garden seedsin drills or in hills 4, 6, 


.25 Combination Hill and 
Asa 
Hoe, which 
Can be changed from Drill to Wheel Hoe 


We have just issued 350,000 copies of our new 1900 “Planet Jr.” catalog. which, in addi- 
tion to being a work of art, is a most valuable guide and reference book ior farmers, 


gardeners, planters, orchardists, etc. 


Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Cultivators, Harrows, 
Beet Seeders, Four-Row Sugar Beet Cultivators, ete. Iilustrations show 


how they are used in this and in foreign countries. 
copy of the catalog. free on request. 


Tells all about our full line of Seed Drills, 


Two-Horse Cultivators, Sugar 


We mail a 
Better write for it at 


once. Has i6full pages of beautiful pictures. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO. 


Box 1107 E. 


Philadelphia, Pa. \ 
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crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes,-turns, aerates and levels all soils, for 
all purposes under all conditions. 
steel and wrought tron, they are indestructible. 
= the cheapest and best riding harrows and pulverizers on 
, earth. Various sizes, for various uses, 3 


* mail catalogue and booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Lisien 
O BE RETURNED AT MY EXPENSE IF NOT ENTIRELY Serre 


: SENT ON TRIAL ey! York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, 
. Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., Millington, N N. “s. 


Mention this paper. 
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Made entirely. of Cast 
They are 
to 13% feet. We 


”” free. 
I deliver free on board at 
Fran 


cisco, &c. 
or Chicago, ill. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE, 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YHAR AGO, 





Wheat Corn | Oats 





Cash or spot 


1900 1899 | 1900 1899 | 1900 | 1899 


“aig! 7084] 315 
.7349q| 78 | 4054 


othe "22% 27 
( 41%} .294 q| 33% 
— | — | d3hq) 45 | 33 | 36 
6734} .714%4] 32 | 3549) .24%0] .2844 
St Louis ....... 6619) .73 | 31 | 3434) .24), ths 
Minneapolis..... 6134) .68 294} 3244] .23Y%4q] .2844 
Liverpool...... 83 89 A461.) 511, — 
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At Chicago, further positive weakness in 
wheat carried the market down another 2c 
p bu before there was any show of reaction. 
This placed prices at the lowest level on the 
crop with the contract grade quotable at 
one time at 61%c p bu, and May a shade 
under 64c, followed by slight recovery. It 
has been the old story of demand and sup- 
ply, the latter for the time being exceeding 
the wants of the trade. In the absence of 
any positive support the bears were able 
to force a decline, meeting little opposition. 

Foreign markets haveshown weakness and 
cables brought further talk of Argentina’s 
liberal surplus, available for export to Eu- 
rope. Considerable quantities of Argentine 
wheat have pressed upon the English mar- 
kets and offered at lower terms than wheat 
from America. The world’s available 
showed an increase for the week and this 
added to the depression and stimulated sell- 
ing orders. 

So far as home conditions are concerned, 
these have continued somewhat negative in 
character. Operators watched the weather 
in the winter wheat territory and com- 
mented upon the absence of snow over 
much of the belt. A strong freeze might 
cause considerable injury and this is 
recognized an easy possibility. Other do- 
mestic markets are closely following Chi- 
cago. The cash demand is fair on milling 
account and the lower prices should stimu- 
late flour manufacturers 

Corn has ruled fairly steady, and in fact 
relatively firm considering the depression 
in wheat circles. Moderate interest pre- 
vails, country offerings are anything but 
burdensome and locally a fairly good ship- 
ping demand exists. Exports are large and 
highly gratifying and the foreign markets 
show considerable stability. After yielding 
fractionally to the basis of 3lc p bu for No 
2 in store, the market recovered a trifle, but 
subsequently ~ heavy; May quotable 
around 33@33% 

Some w ne tert has prevailed in rye with 
little business passing. The receipts con- 
tinue small and so with the demand. The 
market is quotable on the basis of about 
50c p bu for No 2 in store and 52@54c f o b. 

The oats market has continued nearly at 
a standstill, with No 2 mixed for delivery 
any time during Jan quotable around 22%c 
p bu, May 23%@24c. Trading has lacked 
character, the market evidently sympathiz- 
ing a little with corn. Available stocks are 
hot considered burdensome. Sales by sam- 
ple include No 3 white at 23@25c p bu, No 2 
white 25% @26c. 

Flaxseed sales have been for the most 
part around $1 50 p bu for Nol. About the 
only ripple is the initial trading in Sept 
delivery at 1 05. In other words, some spec- 
ulator guessed the new crop will start in 
at that figur® or below, and was willing te 
sell a small quantity at the point named to 
be delivered in Sept. 

Barley sales have shown a good volume, 
although the market as a whole rather 
quiet. Prices are without important change, 
with the undertone one of general steadi- 
ness. Sales cover a range of 35@45c p bu 
for poor to fey. 

At New York, grain markets have con- 
tinued dull and generally weak, led by the 
depression in wheat. Export orders are 
somewhat indifferent and this hurts the 
trade in whgat and flour, especially as crop 
conditions on both sides the ocean seem 
to be normal; yet the danger point has not 
been passed and there is plenty of time 
for damage to winter wheat. No 2 wheat is 
quotable at 73@73%c p bu, rye dull at 56c, 
rye flour $3 15@3 60 p bbl. Ruckwheat dull, 
weather unfavorable throughout much of 
the winter, market quotations around 53¢é 
p bu, buckwheat flour 1 75@2 p 100 Ibs. No 2 
corn in store 40c p bu, No 2 oats 29@29%4c, 
white and clipped oats 30@34c. Clover seed 
quiet at 8@9 50 p ctl for fair to prime. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1900| 1899} 1900/ 1899) 1900| 1899 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs .. | $6.50) $6.00) $4.75 $3. mola 80 $4.5 
FOr 6.75) 5.75) oan 4.00) 5.00 
Buffalo.......... ...-| 635} 6.00) 90} 4.00) 4.80 450 
Kansas City ......... 6.25) 5.65 £60 3.65) 4.65) 4.00 
Pittsburg ....-......-1 6.10] 5.75] 4.85! 3.801 4.851 4.50 





At Chicago, the cattle market has been 
unsatisfactory to the selling interests. 
Prices as a whole have shown little quot- 
able change, but in the direction of a down- 
turn. Receipts have been liberal, while 
the character of the demand proved any- 
thing but urgent. A moderately ready sale 
is noted for really desirable beeves, while 
common to good butchers’ steers were in 
more than ample supply and indifferently 
supported. 

The eastern meat markets were not 
favorable to activity on the part of 
shippers, and within the past week or ten 
days more or less unseasonable weather 
has inveighed against an active market. 
Selected lots of strictly prime bullocks, in- 
cluding Herefords and Shorthorns, have 
gone over the scales at $6 25@6 50, but the 
bulk of transactions were 6 15 downward 
to 4 50, 

No important change has taken place in 
the demand for butchers’ stuff, canners and 
mixed lots generally. As a rule, these have 
dragged somewhat in sympathy with the 
temporary depression in beef cattle. In 
stockers and feeders the demand is for the 
better grade of steers such as will take on 
flesh rapidly. Milch cows and springers in 
good demand and prices as recently narvengin 


Faney beef steers, #6 35@6 50 Poor to fey bulls, 75@ 4 50 
Good to extra, 550a6 25 Canners. ao 3 00 
Com to fair. : 20.45 00 Feeders. selected. 43 @ 4 75 
Western beef steers, 4 56 © Stoekers. 450 to 850 Ibs, 4 (Oe 450 
‘Texas steers, 325@475 Calves. 300 Ibs up, + 4 5 20 
Native heifers, 3 325 “@475 Calves. veal. 5 25@ 7 50 


Fair to good cows, 5 25@440 Milch cowe. each, 25 00@50 00 


The hog trade is in healthy shape, market 
active, sales at a level about as high as 
anything recently reached. Under a good 
demand from certain classes of buyers the 
liberal but not burdensome supplies have 
changed hands largely at a range of $4 55@ 
4 75, selected lots 4 75@4 80, good to com- 
mon 4 25@4 50. 

Lambs have been very much in evidence 
in current receipts of sheep at Chicago. 
Situation as a whole is without important 
change. The demand for sheep and lambs 
moderate but not urgent; good to common 
lots rather slow sale. Good to choice sheep 
$4@4 75, mixed lots 3@4 25, yearlings 4 75@ 
5 10, poor to choice lambs, including some 
excellent western 4 50@6 25 

At Pittsburg, cattle market opened strong 
Monday of this week when 65 cars arrived, 
Quotations are continued as follows: 

Extra, 1450) to 1600 lbs, #6 @6 15 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 50 
Good, 1210 to 100 Ibe, 5 205 40 Poor to good fat cows. 2 50@4 00 
Fair, 9: to 1100 Ib-, 3 8G 65 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Lbs, 3 004 75 
Common, 700 to 900 ibs: 3 0043 60 Bologna cows, p hd, 8 Gls Oo 
Rough, half-fat, 35 @4 0 F'sh cows & springers,2 20 0O@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3(10@475 Veal calves, 6 90@8 CO 

Hogs in good demand and a shade high- 
er Monday; receipts 50 double decks. Me- 
dium and heavy droves $4 95, heavy york- 
ers 4 85@4 90, light do 4 70@4 85, pigs 4 40 
@4 60. Sheep active and higher under a 
supply last Monday of only 12 cars. Prime 
wethers and yearlings 4 85@5, good butcher 
weights 4 60@4 80, lambs 5@6 50. 


At New York, cattle market rather tame, 


common lots about 10c lower. Fair to good 
steers $4 50@5 50, bulls and oxen 3@4 35, 
poor to fey butcher cows 2 50@4 25. Veal 
calves in moderate demand with common 
to prime quotable at 5@5 25. Sheep without 
important change, lambs plentiful and easy, 
in some cases fractionally lower. Common 
to choice sheep 3 50@5, common to choice 
lambs 5 75@6 85. 


The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, a good many buyers have 
been present and’ the market moderately 
well supported, with a better inquiry for 
inexpensive animals suitable for farm pur- 
poses. Export trade is somewhat slack. 
Quotations are as follows 


Express and heavy draft,.... . .$60@240 
1150 to 1400-Ib chunks,.............. 04. 60@115 
CRBCORGD COREG. « ciiccccicscccses iccac - « 200@650 
SE erry ere rer ey a oe 60@550 

Saddle horses. sknbdgis 0060 4endan bdbeemad 65@200 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Buffalo, fancy cmy 
prints 25%@26c, prime western 2c, state 
and Pa cmy extra 24%@25c, ch state dairy 
21@22c.—At Syracuse, cmy 28@29c, prints 29 
@3l1c, dairy 20@22c.—At Albany, cmy 28@29c, 
dairy 27@28c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin 28 
@29ce, state cmy 25c, dairy 24c.—At Water- 
town, dairy 22@24c, 

Ohio—At Columbus, ch cmy 23c, prints 
24c, dairy 18c.—At Cincinnati, fcy Elgin cmy 
25@26c, state emy 21@22c, dairy 16@lic. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra cmy 
27@28c, firsts 25@26c, imt cmy 24@25c, cmy 
prints 28@29e, Md, Va and Pa dairy prints 

25@26c. 

At New York, market shows some recov- 
ery from recent depression. Cmy western 
extras 25@25\4c p lb, firsts 24c, state extras 
24@25c, firsts 23@234ec, state dairy fey 24c, 
firsts 22%.@23c, imt cmy 22@23c, rolls 20c, 
factory extra 20c, firsts 19c, suawetell but- 
ter 19@22%4c. 

At Boston, choice stock in moderate de- 
anand, ordinary grades quiet. Vt and N H 
emy extra 26c p lb, N Y 26c, western 25@26c, 
northern, eastern and western firsts 24@25« 
seconds 20@23c, June extra 24c, firsts 22@23c, 
Vt and N Y dairy extra 23@24c, firsts 22c, 
seconds 18@20c, imt cmy 20@ 22c, ladles 19 
@2\1c. . 








The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Buffalo, fancy 12@ 
13c.—At Syracuse, cheddars 12@12%c.—At 
Albany, cheddars 12@13c, flats 11%@12%c.— 
At Rochester, full cream léc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, full cream cheddars 
10@10%e.—At Cincinnati, cheddars 13\%¢c, 
family favorite 12%ec. ; 

Maryland—At Baltimore, New York 13@ 
31%4c p lb, flats 18@14c, Ohio picnic 12% 
@13c. 

At New York, market fairly steady for 
finer grades. An increased demand noted 
on export account. State fcy 12%@l18c p Ib, 
good to ch 11%@12\%c, common to fair 10@ 
1144c, light skims 9%@10%c, full do 4@ic. 

At Boston, market is quiet and steady. 
New York state 12%2:@138c p Ib, firsts 11@12c, 
Vt extra 12\%c, firsts 11@12c, sage 13@13%éc, 
western twins 11@12%c, Ohio flats 11%@12c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK--At Buffalo, state and Pa 
fey eggs 20c p dz, storage 10@13c, dressed 
turkeys 10@12c p lb, chickens 9@10c, fowls 
7%@84e, live turkeys 10@1l1c, chickens 74%4@ 
8c. Potatoes 42@53c p bu, white onions 50@ 
52c, red and yellow 40@50c, cabbage $14@18 
p ton. Apples 2 75@3 50 p bbl, hay 12@13 50 
p ton. 

At Albany, buckwheat 52@54e p bu, corn 
40@42c, oats 30@34c, rye 59@60c, bran $17 50 
@18 p ton, middlings 17 50@20, hay 12@15, 
clover 11@13, rye straw 8@10. Milch cows 
30@50 p head, ch veal calves 8%c p lb 1 w, 
hogs 44@4%c. Live chickens 9@10c p Ib, 
dressed 10@1l1c, broilers 18@19c, turkeys 11% 
@18c, ducks 10@lic, geese 9@10c, Burbank 
potatoes 1 75@2 p bbl, sweets 3@3 50, white 
onions 2@2 50, red and yellow 1@1 50, cab- 
bages 3@8°p 100, turnips 50@65c p bbl. Bald- 
win apples 1 50@3 p bbl, Greenings 1 50@ 
2 75, Spy 1 50@3. Squash 1@1 25 p bbl, cel- 
ery 7@9 p 100 bchs. 

At Rochester, oats 28@30c, rye 58@60c, 
barley 43@45c. Apples $2 50 p bbl, beans 
1 75@2 p bu, cabbage 2@3c p head, maple su- 
gar 9@10c p lb, onions: 50c p bu, potatoes 45@ 
50c. Dressed steers 6@9c, calves 9@96c, 
chickens 10@1I1c, fowls > Hi turkeys 10@13c. 
Hay 12@14 p ton. 

At Syracuse, barley 45c p bu, buckwheat 
$1 25 p 100 Ibs, corn 45c p bu, No 1 white 
oats 34@35c, rye 55@60c, white wheat 55@60c, 
bran 17 p ton, cottonseed meal 28, mid- 
dlings 17 50, hay 11 25, live chickens 6@7c p 
lb, dressed 10@12c, live turkeys 10c, dressed 
12@15c. Early potatoes 45@50c p bu, white 
onions 45@50c, red 35@40c, cabbages 3@4 p 
100, turnips 25@50c p bu, marrow beans 2@ 
210, pea 2. Baldwin apples 50@75c p bu, 
Spy 1. 

At Watertown, strictly fresh eggs 20@22c 
Pp dz, storage and limed 15c, onions 50c p 
bu, potatoes 50c, cabbage 1@1%c p Ib, 
squash 2c. Chickens 7@8c p Ib,«turkeys 8 
@10c. Dressed turkeys 12%c, fowls 12c 








veals 9@9%4c. Oats 30@32c p bu, rye 55c, 


corn 40c. Hay $11@13 p ton. 
OHIO—At Columbus, corn 30@32c p bu, 
oats 25c, rye 40@45c, wheat 65c, bran $14@ 


15 p ton, middlings 17, screenings 15, hay 
10@12, wheat and oat straw 4@4 50, rye 5. 
Best steers 5@5 40 p 100 lbs 1 w, milch cows 
25@40 ea, veal calves 5 50@6 50 p 100 lbs 1 w, 
hogs 4 25@4 50, sheep 4@4 50. Eggs 18c p 
dz, live chickens 5@6c p Ib, turkeys 7c, 
ducks 614c, geese 5c. Rose potatoes 48@50c 
p bu, sweets 3 15@3 20 p bbl, white onions 
60c p bu, red and yellow 30@40c, turnips 25c, 
beans 215. Apples 2 25@3 p bbl. Prime 
clover seed 9 50 p 100 lbs, timothy 2 80@3, 
red top 3 75@10 50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, corn 37%c 
P bu, oats 28%c, rye, nearby 54c, No 1 tim- 
othy hay $15 50 p ton, No 1 mixed clover 
14 50@15, bran 16 50@18, middlings 15 50@18, 
linseed oil meal 29@30, cottonseed meal 24 50 
@25. Eggs 17@18c p dz, live chickens 9@10c 
P lb, fowls 8c, ducks 9@10c, geese 8@8%c, 
turkeys 8@10c. State and Pa apples 2 25@3 
P bbl, N Y 2 50@3 25, Fla oranges 2@3 50 p 
bx, Cal navels 2 50@3. Marrow beans 2 20 
@2 25 p bu, pea 2 12@2 15. 

CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, apples 
$2 25@3 p bbl, turnips 35@50c p bu, white 
onions 75c, red and yellow 50c, potatoes 60c, 
geese 15c p lb d w, ducks 15c, turkeys 16@ 
18c, chickens 12@15c, mutton 8@9c, veal 
calves 6 50 p 100 Ibs, loose hay 12@15 p ton. 
Parsnips 75c p bu, beets 75c, carrots 60c, 
spinach 75c, celery 1 p dz bchs, honey 13@ 
17c p lb, squash 1i%c. Beef 9 50 p 100 lbs 
d w, pork ribs 8 50, veal d w, 114%2.@12c p Ib, 
squabs 3 p dz. 

At Bridgeport, corn 41@44c p bu, oats 32 
@36c, bran $18@19 p ton, middlings 18@20, 
hay 16@19. Veal calves 10@12c p lb d w, 
hogs 5@6c, live chickens and fowls 9@10c p 
lb, turkeys 12@16c d w, ducks 12@14c d w. 
Potatoes 60@65c p bu, onions 50@65c, cab- 
bages 4@7 p 100, beans 2 25@2 40 p bu, ap- 
ples 1 50@3 p bbl, maple syrup 80c@1 p gal, 
lettuce 35@75c p dz bchs, celery 75c@1 25, 
carrots 35@50c p bu, parsnips 60@75c, winter 
squash 1@1 25 p 100 lbs. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wiil sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Apples. 
, At New York, market continues steady 
for desirable fruit. Winesap $2 50@3 50 p bbl, 
York Imperial 3@3 50, Spitz 2@4, Ben Davis 
3@3 50, Spy 1 75@2 50, Baldwins 2@3, Green- 
ings 2 25@3 50. 

Beans. 

At New York, market still holds firm at 
recent prices. Choice marrow $2 20@2 25 p 
bu. common to good 2@2 15, state and Mich 
pea 2 10@2 15, red kidney 2 15@2 25, white 
kidney 2@2 50, yellow eye 2 35, Cal limas 
3 45@3 50 p bu. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market steady, with good 
outlet for export account. Evap’d apples, 
fey 81%4.@9c p lb, good to ch 7@8c, sun-dried 


state and western 5@6c, southern 5@5%, 
chops 1%@1%c, cores and skins 1@1\c, 


Evap’ d raspberries 13@13'%c p Ib, blackber- 
ries 6%c, kuckleberries 14@15c, cherries 15% 
@16%e. 

Eggs. 

At Chicago, market generally steady for 
strictly fresh, other grades quiet, cooler 
stock weak. Loss off, cases returned, fresh 
17c p dz, held 10@11ic, at mark, fresh, cases 
returned 12@16c, city storage 74%4@10c, coun- 
try 5@8c. 

At New Yerk, fancy stock steady, other 
grades quiet and weak. Fcy 23c p dz, near- 
by state and Pa 20@21c, western 21c, south- 
ern 19@20c, limed 12@13c, refrigerator stock 
11@12c. At mark, western and _ southern 
$3 90@4 80 p 30-dz case, refrigerator stock, 


ch 3 90@4 50, limed 3 60@3 90. 
At Boston, strictly fresh steady, other 


stock quiet and weak. Fey “nearby and 
cape 23c p dz, eastern ch 20@2ic, Vt and N 
H ch 20@21c, western 19@20c, cold storage 
stock 10@12c. 
Fertilizer Material. 
At New York, market shows activity in 
nearly all lines. Prices firm. The following 


prices refer to full cargoes and buyers in 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


the interior taking small quantities of one 
ton or more will be obliged to pay some- 
thing of an advance. Ground bone $23@27 
p ton, kainit 8 45@8 95, muriate of potash, 
80 per cent 1 78@1 90 p 100 lbs, nitrate of 
soda 1 66@1 90, spent bone black 15@16 p 
ton, dried blood 2@2 15 p 100 lbs, tankage 
2 05@2 10, sulphate of ammonia 2 95@3 10, 
S C rock phosphate 6 p ton. 


Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, seasonable stock fairly 
steady when choice. Cape cranberries firm, 
good to ch $7@8 p bbl, Jersey 5 50@6 25, 
bright Indian river oranges 4 50@5 50 p bx, 
Fla, other sections 3 75@4 25, grape fruit 4 
@8, strawberries 25@40c p qt. 


Ground Feeds. 


At New York, market quiet and steady. 
Bran "$17@17 50 p ton, middlings 17@20, rye 
feed 16@17, screenings 30@80c p 100 lbs, 
red dog 18@19 p ton, cottonseed meal 24 60 
@25. Brewers’ meal 95@96c p 100 Ibs, grits 
95@96c, coarse corn meal 78@80c. 


Hay and Straw. 


At New York, market steady for better 
grades. Prime 85@87%c p 100 Ibs, No 1 80@ 
8214c, No 2 75@77\%4c, mixed clover 75@77%%c, 
salt hay 40@60c. Rye straw 70@80c p 100 lbs, 
oat 45@50c. 

Onions. 


At New York, market rules quiet. Orange 
Co white $1 25@1 75 p bag, yellow 1@1 37, 
red 87c@1 12, eastern white 2@2 50 p bbl, yel- 
low 1 25@1 75, red 1 12@1 37, state and west- 
ern yellow 1 25@1 40, red 112@1 25. Ber- 
muda 2 p cra, Havana 1 70@1 80. 

At Boston, supply ample, demand mod- 
erate. Western Mass 40@45c p bu, native 
yellow $1 25@1 50 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fancy chickens and heavy 
fowls firm, common stock dull. Live fowls 
94%4@10c p lb, chickens 8c, turkeys 6@7c, 
ducks 40@60c p pair, geese $1@1 25, pigeons 


20@25c. Dressed turkeys, good to fcy 10@ 
12c p lb, western mixed 9@10%c, broilers 18 
@22c, chickens 12@15c, fowls 8%@94éc, 
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squabs $1 75@3 p dz, capons 15@17c, aucks 
10@12c, geese 8%@9'%c. 

At Boston, choice fowls and chickens 
steady, common stock quiet. Extra north- 
ern and eastern fowls 12@13c p lb d w, com- 
mon 8@l0c, chickens, ch 15@17c, common 
10@132, ducks 10@12c, geese 11@12c. Western 
turkeys 11@12c d w, chickens 10@1lic, fowls 
9@10c, capons 13@14c, ducks 8@10c, geese 8@ 
10c. Fowls 10@lic 1 w, chickens 9@10c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, market generally quiet un- 
der liberal supplies. Long Island in bulk 
$1 50@2 p bbl, state and western 1 50@1 90 
p 180 Ibs, Jersey round sorts 1 50@1 75 p 
bbl. Sweets 2 50@3 50 p bbl. 

At Boston, tone of market is steady. Sup- 
ply moderate. Aroostook Green Mountains 
65@68c p bu, Hebrons 63c, Dakota red 58@ 
60c, York state round white 60@63c. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, choice seasonable stock in 
good demand. State cabbage firm, $5@8 p 
100 heads LI do 4@5, cauliflower 1@4 p bbl, 
cucumbers 2 50@5 p cra, celery 40@60c p dz 
behs, Norfolk kale 30@50c p bbl, lettuce 1 75 
@3 p bskt, Cal peas 2 25@2 50 p case, Fla 
string beans 1@3 p cra, spinach 75c@1 75 p 
bbl, turnips 75@90c. 








Sweeny—c. G. S. (Ill) wants a remedy 
for sweeny. He has a horse which got its 
shoulder strained and the muscles have 
wasted. It is uncertain whether such a 
case can be cured on account of its being 
of such long standing. Try the following: 
Mix 4 dr cantharides with 3 oz lard; rub a 
little of this well in on the wasted muscles 
once a week and continue it for several 
months. On account of the animal being 
lame it would be well to examine the foot, 
as it is seldom that sweeny causes lame- 
ness. 





What the finger-board is to the traveling 
public, American Agriculturist is to the 
farming world. It tells the farmer when to 
plow, when to plant, when to reap, when 
to buy and when to sell.—_{N. L. Payne, 
Lewis Co, Ky. 








ME CORMICK 
1’ DAISY REAPER 


Me CORMICK 
RIGHT HAND . 





M*CORMICK 
. LITTLE 4 MOWER ¥ 


Me CORMICK 
HUSKER & SHREDDER B 


ME TORMIC 
' VERTICAL CORN BINDER, 


© CORMICK. 
1G 4 MOWER 














AGENTS WANTED in every township to sell our 
Link and Swivel Flails. The best. Address S. R. Divine 
& Son, Lock Sheldrake, Sullivan County, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


Farm of 1 @ acr s 1% miles m Meadville, Pa., wate 
has about 12,000 population. Larg: aou.e, two barns and 
her outbui'dings. 8S, -endi.. watec, two. orghard Soil 
very product ve, .0 acres clear, the Test woods. Address 
BOX 55 6, Be -adville, Crawford County, Pa. 
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Much in Brief. 
New York state’s new and drastic tax 


measure, briefly outlined last week, in ad- 
dition to levying upon banks, trust com- 
panies and mortgages directly, for the ben- 
efit of the state treasury, provides for a 


tax of 1 per cent upon moneyed capital’ 


in the hands of individual citizens, to be col- 
lected by the local authorities. This lat- 
ter levy makes no deduction for debts. 
Mortgages made before June 15, 1900, which 
have not been recorded before the first 
Monday in July, shall be taxed five cents 
a year on each dollar. Any person giving 
information leading to the recovery of this 
special tax shall be entitled to one-half its 
amount. No recording officer shall record 
such a mortgage until the tax has been 
paid, and all such mortgages shall be void 
until they have been recorded. Banks and 
trust companies which fail to collect and 
pay the 1 per cent tax on their capital 
stock will be liable for the entire tax and 
a fine of $100 for each day of delay. They 
and the owners of their stock are exempt 
from local taxes upon the stock taxed by 
the state. 





The shipping subsidy bill early ran 
against the biggest kind of snag. No less 
than 25 nations were found to be entitled 
by treaties to have their ships receive the 
same export bounties enjoyed by our own 
vessels. Moreover, if a bounty on exports 
is to be granted it must apply to all 
exports, impartially. Thus is exposed a 
wholesale grab which did not lack “states- 
men” to help it along. 





Canada has sent 2200 men to the South 
Africa war, and an appropriation of $3,000,- 
000 will be asked of the Dominion parlia- 
ment toward defraying the cost of these 
troops. The government was criticised at 
the outset for not furnishing money as well 
as men. Prime Minister Laurier said in a 
recent speech: ‘‘With men and money we 
will assist the mother country.” The grow- 
ing enthusiasm of Canadians evidently has 
won the liberal party, now in power, com- 
pletely over to this policy. A surplus of 
$4,500,000 in the Dominion treasury is pre- 
dicted on account of growing trade reve- 
nues. 





That picturesque and famous . dervish, 
Osman Digna, slave dealer, head general 
of the late Khalifa Abdullah and the most 
accomplished liar in all Africa, has been 
captured alive and uninjured by British 
troops in Egypt. 





It was on the ground of polygamy finally 
that the investigating committee found Con- 
gressman Roberts disqualified to serve, a 
majority of the committee recommending 
that he be not seated, a minority of two 
urging that he be seated and afterward 
expelled. Some republican newspapers are 
outspoken in condemning the position of 
the majority of this republican committee. 
To refuse his seat to a man legally elected, 
as Roberts undoubtedly was, is a perilous 
precedent. 





With the troops now at sea there will 
soon be an aggregate British strength of 
160,000 men, 32,000 horses and 448 guns in 
South Africa. This will be done without 
stripping India, England and Ireland of 
their battalions, stiffened by militia, and 
without calling for more than 10,000 out of 
26,000 citizen soldiers. The most dramatic 
and terrible revelation yet made concern- 
ing the conduct of the war is the accusation 
contained in the last letter written by the 
late Gen Wauchope, in which he charges 
Gen Methuen with sending him and his 
splendid Highland brigade to sure and use- 


less death at Magersfontein. It was like 
Lord Cardigan’s mad charge at Balaklava. 
The event of last week in England, so far 
as the war was concerned, was the enlist- 
ment of the very wealthy duke of Marl- 
borough in the yeomanry being recruited 
to go to Africa. He will serve as a cap- 
tain. His appearance in public was greet- 
ed with hearty cheers. The duke’s wife was 
Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt of New York. 





Sympathy for the Boers has broken out 
not only in mass meetings at Chicago, Bos- 
ton, San Francisco and elsewhere, but in a 
resolution of the United States senate call- 
ing u,on the president or the secretary of 
state to inform that body whether the gov- 
ernment has refused to receive represen- 
tatives of the Transvaal republic. An im- 
passioned speech was delivered by Sena- 
tor Hale of Maine, expressing the belief 
that nine-tenths of the American people 
sympathized with the Boers. The war was 
characterized as ‘‘the most fell blow at hu- 
man liberty that thas been struck in the 
last century;” brought on, the senator said, 
by “a sharp cabinet minister, engaged with 
gold speculators.” 

Great Britain “came down” as hand- 
somely in response to Germany’s protest 
as to that of the United States for the 
seizure of steamers along the African coast. 





Gen Joseph Wheeler has resigned from 
the army and is on his way home from 
Manila to take his seat in congress, if al- 
lowed to do so. The judiciary committee 
decided when Gen Wheeler volunteered for 
service in Cuba that he had forfeited his 
seat in the 55th congress, but the house 
out of regard for his patriotism refused to 
consider his case and therefore he was 
not retired. He was re-elected, but has not 
taken his oath of membership in the 56th 
congress and so his friends declare that his 
seat is not vacant. A faction of the demo- 
cratic party, to which he belongs, will prob- 
ably renew the fight against him. 





The largest accumulation of gold in the 
world, outside of the Bank of Russia, is the 
$400,000.000 and over now in the treasury of 
the United States. Much of this gold is not 
the property of the government, but is held 
against outstanding gold certificates. The 
net gold reserve is now over $220.000,000. 
The highest point attained by gold prior 
to last year was in 1888, when the amount 
at the close of September was $332,551,306. 





New York city is to have an underground 
railroad the length of Manhattan island, 
the contract having been awarded to John 
B. McDonald, who built the Baltimore and 
Ohio tunnel in Baltimore, for $35,000,000. 
He expects to have the main lines done in 
three years. Mr McDonald is prominent in 
Tammany Hall. 





Of the two English authors of note who 
have just died, John Ruskin was the more 
famous and had the larger influence on 
the thought of his time, and yet R. D. 
Blackmore probably had more readers 
among all classes of people. His Lorna 
Doone is a great novel and destined to re- 
tain its popularity for an indefinite pe- 
riod. Mr Ruskin inherited a large fortune 
from his Scotch father and devoted his life 
to writing upon art and morals. His aver- 
sion to all that was ugly in external things 
and in conduct so grew upon him that in 
his old age he hated railroads and “mod- 
ern improvements” generally, and felt that 
we had reached a materialistic age. The 
most famous among his books are Modern 
Painters, Sesame and Lilies, The Seven 


Lamps of Architecture and The Stones of 
Venice. 


His life tragedy was the desertion 
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of his wife to marry his friend, Sir John 
Millais, the painter. Richard Doddridge 
Blackmore was a successful gardener, born 
in 1825, and wrote several novels in addi- 


tion to Lorna Doone, including Clara 
Vaughan, Alice Lorraine, Mary Anerley, 


Christowell, Cradock of Nowell, The Maid 
of Sker. 





The greatest orator known to history, 
in the opinion of Senator Lodge, was Dan- 
iel Webster. So the Massachusetts sena- 
tor said in his address last week at the 
unveiling of the colossal statue o* Webster 
in Washington. Mr Lodge is the author 
of a life of this great statesman. The statue 
in question was presented to the nation by 
Stilson Hutchins, founder of the Washing- 
ton Post, and now the owner of the Wash- 
ington Times. 





For pensions, $145,245,250. The appropria- 
tion was passed by the house last week 
coincident with an attack by republicans 
and democrats on the pension commis- 
sioner, Evans, for not being liberal enough 
in his rulings. The largest expenditure for 
pensions was in 1893—$156,906,637.——The 
president’s special commissioner to Porto 
Rico, H. K. Carroll, goes so far as to rec- 
ommend that the island be made a terri- 
tory with a delegate in congress. 





They say now it will probably be a year 
before the federal commission will be ready 
to report upon the isthmian canal project. 
Nevertheless the Hepburn bill is vigorously 
pushed by Senator Morgan and others, call- 
ing for an appropriation of $140,000,000. 
England claims that a canal under exclu- 


sive American control would violate the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the validity of 
which, by the way, is now questioned in 


the United States. That a Yankee canal 
must be cut through the isthmus some- 
where is generally acknowledged. To go 
ahead with the Nicaraguan project in the 
absence of an adequate study of the prob- 
lem—the work of previous commissions be- 
ing discredited—would of course arouse 
suspicion that commercial enterprise was 
in too much of a hurry about the Nicar- 
aguan project. The report of the commit- 
tee on interoceanic canals as made by Sen- 
ator Morgan recommends a canal as free 
ard neutral as the one at Suez, and says 
such a one would yield at least 13 per cent 
annual nterest on $140,000,000. 





The little Samoan island of Tutuila is 

not ours, after all; only the harbor and 

Pago Pago adjoining. The island will be 

protected by the United States, though, un- 

gy treaty made with the Samoan king in 
io, 





Feb 15 is the date set by the United States 
senate for a vote on the financial bill. 





Bride (throwing her arms about. the 
bridegroom’s neck): You are my prisoner 
for life. Bridegroom: It’s not imprison- 


ment for life, love; it’s capital punishment. 








DON'T 





go to Europe until you have made 
a trip on the New York Central’s 
“Empire State Express” and seen 
Niagara Falls. Both can be accom- 
plished in a day, and at the lowest 
regular rate charged on any rail- 
road in the World, 


2CENTS PER MILE. 


For a copy of the “Luxury of Modern Rail- 
way Travel” senda l-cent stamp to George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 





State full 


1 WANT FARM jarticuars Ec. MARRIOTT, 29 


West 99th Street, New York City, 





ROUTE OF NEW YORK’S PROPOSED UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 








The Letter Club. 


Our President’s Ideas, 


FACSIMILE, PRESIDENT AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
LETTER CLUB. 

The first important step with a circle af- 
ter once formed is tv organize by electing 
some officers as chief executives of the will 
and wishes of the members. These I think 
ghould consist of a president, secretary and 
historian. The duties of the president would 
be to direct the affairs, announce results 
cf ballots, decide points within his juris- 
Giction that relate to the welfare and pro- 
motion of the circle, notify the members 
through the secretary of any and all ques- 
tions for discussion or decision ky the club 
as a whole, and any other matters the club 
sees fit to delegate to him. The secretary 
is custodian of all names, by-laws or other 
documents, keeps a record of the members, 
reports to the official organ as often as he 
is required by the by-laws all information 
he may have concerning the affairs of the 
circle, and such other duties as z~re deemed 
necessary for him to perform. The historian 
gathers the autobiography of each member, 
embodies it in a form to best make it read- 
able, records the name of circle, its motto 
or facsimile of badge, if either is adopted, 
he to make changes in his record as mem- 
bers drop out and new ones are added; 
write and have printed all obituaries of de- 
ceased members, marriages, etc, note down 
any other similar matters he deems best or 
is instructed to record. 

Regarding choice of officers, let each 
member after letters have made one trip or 
as far as the last member, consider his or 
her choice for the set of officers, write same 
on paper, inclose in a sealed separate en- 
velope and forward to Nol. Let No 1 vote 
likewise and remit with No 12’s to No 2, and 
sc on around. When the votes have all 
reached No 12, let him proceed to open and 
canvass the votes and report direct to each 
member the result, majority ruling. 

Regarding name, I think each circle 
should select a name and report the same 
through its secretary. We could name our 
circles after our great men and women, 
thus endearing them and their works to us. 
We could choose from our presidents, histo- 
rians, poets or inventors—a long list to se- 
lect from. As reports are printed, other cir- 
cles could take cognizance accordingly and 
no two circles be given the same name, 

We should have a pin or button; either 
would do. If a pin is adopted, let it be of 
good metal, and of special design, the initial 
letters, “A A L C,” nicely blended. If a 
button is preferred, let thereon be inscribed, 
“Member of A A L C”’ (American Agricul- 
turist letter club). By the adoption of this 
kind of badge, members would feel more 
closely drawn together; besides, it would 
be a means of identification, should mem- 
bers otherwise strangers meet. Another 
thought. If special circles desire (as musi- 
cians’, noultrymen’s, teachers’, Christian 
Endeavorers’,’ etc), let them design and 
adopt a pin illustrative of their vocation. 
But this would be for them to accept. 

Relative to filling gaps in circles caused 
either by death, inability or indifference, I 
think a vote of the circle should first be 
taken, as individual circles naturally are 
apt to differ in taStes and views as individ- 
uals do. A circle might have a preference 
as to where they would like to have a new 
member come from, depending of course on 
the Editor’s ability to furnish such mem- 
ber from the locality desired. This action 
on the members’ part could be taken the 
same as any other action, and reported in 
due form by its secretary to the circle Edi- 
tor for his scrutiny and confirmation. 


Tt is not plain to me which would be the 
better plan to deal with delinquent mem- 
bers—to use discipline or awards. As a 
rule humans coax better than drive. I 
have found this true in the schoolroom, 
where I spent five years of my life, and I 
found, after long study and a trial of both 
ways, that the award method gave the best 
satisfaction when it was used as a means 
to gain an end. I do not see why it would 
mot work with grown people and with our 
circles. I would be willing to try it, any- 
how. The award could be fixed upon in 
each circle. One circle might choose to of- 
fer a book, another a special badge or pin, 
,another a specia] prize or article suitable 
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to the receiver’s position in life. These 
awards could be paid for by the member- 
ship being assessed a small sum specially 
for this purpose. Some may incline to the 
idea that a fine would have better effect 
than awards. I do not think so. It is not 
easy to compel a member living remote 
from the others to pay a sum, be it ever 
so small, as a fine, if he chooses to refuse. 
You are more likely to drive him out al- 
together, and thus cause a break in the cir- 
cle, with the attendant trouble and delay 
all around. I believe a pledge signed by all 
the members and intrusted to the care of 
the secretary of the circle would have the 
desired effect. This pledge would read about 
ass follows: “I, J. C. Baker, member of cir- 
cle No 96, do solemnly bind and pledge my 
word of honor as a true gentleman (or lady) 
to answer fully and properly the letters of 
my fellow members of this circle, and to 
seal, stamp and forward the s me to the 
next higher numbered member of the circle 
within 36 hours after receiving such packet 
of letters. If by reason of sickness or other 
causes I am unable to do this, I pledge my- 
self to inform the secretary of Circle 96 of 
the facts, and if I willfully ignore my duty 
I agree to bear whatever discipline the cir- 
cle in its judgment sees fit to bestow on me.” 





Some Prize Suggestions. 





Following are a few of the letters writ- 
ten in response to the offer of fifteen dol- 
lars in cash prizes for the best suggestions 
for the organization and conduct of our 
American Agriculturist letter club, or feder- 
ation of letter circles. Others will appear 
in succeeding weeks. From these practical 
points the president and his board of offi- 
cers will have little difficulty in drawing 
up a simple, elastic working plan. To sim- 
plify and make easier rather than more 
elaborate is the purpose of the contest. Per- 
haps the president, after the letters have 
all appeared, will be able to choose from 
among their writers a committee to draft a 
constitution. If the Editor may be per- 
mitted to comment on the suggestions as 
seen from his end of the line, he would like 
especially to repeat the hint that the cir- 
cle letters be sent in packages, sealed or 

[To Page 126.] 
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ET Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use ; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our “Index” describes a7? lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsstnu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Cornets, $7.50 and upwards. 

Ebony Clarinets, 13 Keys, 2 Rings, 
$13.00. 

Mandolins, $3.50 and upwards. 

Banjos, $10.00 and upwards. 

Guitars, $3.75 and upwards. 


German Accordeons, $1.73 and up- 
wards. 
Send for Catalog. We guarantee to please you, 


John ¢. Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Instrumental department of Oliver Ditson Co., 
oldest and largest Music House in the world. 








HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL COW 


FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THS 


PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY 8AW THE 








ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 














of $7. 





Write us fully—we answer every inquiry. 


wt 


TRY A “WONDER” WASHING MACHINE 


Without One Penny of Charge 


to prove that it is just what you want. That a child can run it. 
clothes perfectly, without hand rubbing, as fastas six women can wash at the tub. 
saves clothes, That it has not asingle point you can find fault with. We urge you to do this, 
as one machine in your house will sell six more. 
special introductory offer at less than one-half price of actual value. 


The Proprietor of ‘‘Ivory Soap’’ Says: 


“Tam using your ‘Wonder’ Washer in my family. It 
is entirely satisfactory. I have highly recommended it and 
purchased twenty of them to distribute among my friends.” — 
WM. A. PROCTOR, of Proctor & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Proprietors of the famous “Ivory”? Soap. 


Our Marvelous FREE Offer: 


Send us your name and address for full particulars 
and we will send you (charges prepaid to Mississippi River 
one ‘*Wonder’’ 
You may use it for thirty days’ washing FREE. 
lf after this trial you don’t want it, forany reason what- 
ever; if you don’t think it washes clothes cleaner in one- 
quarter of the time ind with one-tenth the labor; if you 
don’t think it will pay for itself in one year by saving 
yourclothes—SEND IT BACK. No questions asked. 


Don’t lose this chance. Good agents get rich: 
Don’t let to-day pass without at least writing us. 


WHIPPLE BROTHERS CO., Mfrs., 26 Post St., Westerly, R.I. 


REFERENCES: Washington Nat’l Bank, Westerly, R. I. 






That it cleans the most soiled 
That it 







Asa further inducement, we make a 

















asher, at our special introductory price 





















BRVBVVETVVTVIVVVTVTVIO 
FOR SELLING OUR JEWELRY NOVELTIES. 


Watches, Cameras, Bracelets, Gold Rings, 


givenaway ABSOLUTELY FREE for selling our 
Jewelry. No money required. Send us your name 
and full address on a postal card, and we will send you 18 
gold plate scarf and stick pins, all set with different colored 
stones, to sell for 10 cents each. THe best sellers 
offered by any firm. When you have sold them we 
will send you your choice of a Watch, a solid ak 
and any other valuable premium on our large ilu 

list, which we send you with the pins. We pay all postage. 

NOVELTY MFG. (0.. yg Bailey St., Attleboro, Mass, 
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[26] 
Our Young Folks. 


Prairie Fires. 
COYOTA, 





North Dakota is a vast prairie, rollin 
and treeless. With a strong field glass a 
few scrubby trees may be discovered, for 
instance, the Turtle mountains or the 
Devil’s lake woods. Some efforts are made 
by settlers here and there to grow a few 
cottonwoods or box elders for windbreaks or 
shelter for stock, but the tendency of trees 
seems to be to grow the wrong way, that is, 
toward the bowels of the earth. The prai- 
rie is very beautiful in summer, when veg- 
etation is flourishing and with nothing but 
the horizon to obstruct the view. 

At present there is considerable prairie 
untouched by the hand of man, but in a 
very few years this all will change and 
every available acre be brought under cul- 
tivation and turned into grain fields 
(wheat, oats and barley), only broken here 
and there by a meadow or pasture. This 
applies only to the eastern half of the state; 
the western half is only suitable for rais- 
ing stock, coyotes and prairie wolves. It 
will be a sight to behold for eastern farm- 
ers used to small farms and smaller fields. 
There are some bonanza farms where the 
plow teams make only two round trips per 
day. 

But the grandest sight for one with an 
artistic eye is of an evening late in the 
fall, when the prairie is afire and farmers 
are burning straw piles. There are many 
fires, and as the country is level One can 
see such a great distance that the whole 
surrounding country seems to be ablaze. 
Inside this circle of fire there are perhaps 
a dozen or more single fires. I think it 
beats Nero’s “bonfire of Rome’”’ all to pieces, 
Sometimes a fire sets out before people are 
prepared for it, and if the weather i; dry 
and warm and there is a good wind, it is 
apt to get dangerous and has to be fought. 
If the fire is not too near, teams are hitched 
to plows and firebreaks are plowed, but if 
there is no time to do this, blankets or 
sacks, coats, shirts or anything is taken 
and soaked in water, if this is to be -ad 
handy enough, and with tlese the fire is 
fought. I have seen boys come home from 
fighting fire with nothing on but shoes and 
part of their underwear and burned at that. 








The Young Folks’ Table. 


Little Brothers and Sisters—My favor- 
ite writers are Lewis Carroll, Louisa M. 
Alcott and Field. I live on a farm, like to 
cook and make butter and farm work of 
every kind. I can make bread. I am nine 
years old.—[Anna M. Love, 

I started skating one morning last week 
at 9 o’clock and came back after 4 in the 
evening. Then I ate my supper and started 
at 6.30 and didn’t get home till midnight.— 
[Pennsylvania Boy. 

I have written three letters to the Table 
and that old monster has taken every one of 
them. If he takes this one I shall—well, it 
is hard telling what I would do. I think I 
have some of the nicest brothers that ever 
lived. I have four and the oldest one will 
be 30 his next birthday, and the youngest 
22. The oldest one will take me any place 
I want to go. I am the baby of the family. 
I have light brown hair and gray eyes and 
am quite small for my age, so if the Editor 
comes to see me he will take me for a girl 
of 12 instead of being 15 my next birthday. 
[Myrtle L. Enney. 


A Table Album—Let me tell you, Ta- 


blers, what I amt doing with the pictures of 
our friends which are in each issue. I cut 
each out and also all unusually interesting 
letters and place them in a little silken 
case that I have. Then when I am enter- 
taining friends I enjoy greatly showing 
them the likenesses of my new-found 
friends. How I would.like a good photo- 
graph of some of you, for example Miss 
Veve, Jack and Jack’s Twin, Larry Lynn- 
wood, Mascot and especially Mr and Mrs 
Chatterbox, who, by the way, have my 
congratulations. Five miles from the town 
in which I live, North Bennington, stands 
next to the highest monument in the world. 
From its base to fts top it measurés just 
301% feet. On top is a star 15 feet in diam- 
eter. In the interior are winding ‘ron stairs 
which extend as far up as possible, and 
the ascent is made by means of spiral stairs 
and ladders. At given distances are land- 


‘even by an experienced farmer, 
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ings, as large as good-sized rooms, which 
are provided with small windows and set- 
tees. In the entrance is hung an immense 
iron kettle, the one used by Burgoyne dur- 
ing the Revolution. From the top a person 
provided with a good telescope can dis- 
tinguish objects 30 and 40 miles away. The 
whole commemorates the battle of Benning- 
ton. In this same place is also a fountain 
which throws water into the air 286 feet. 
Come and see me, Tablers, and I will show 
you a great many interesting places. Are 
any of the girls interested in Battenberg 
lace work?—[E. Adelaide Mattison, Belle 
View Farm, North Bennington, Vt. 





Alarm Clock—I live on a farm, ride horse- 
back and go to school. I asked for an alarm 
clock for Christmas, and it told on itself 
before, because I heard it going, and I 
thought it was a cat scratching, but I soon 











thought what it was. Do any of the Ta- 
blers know how to play lotto? We got the 
game at Christmas and it is very interest- 
ing. I got a vase, ring, bracelet, book and 
candy. Does Mr Editor wear his hair part- 
ed in the middle?—[A Prairie Rose. 


The Twentieth Century—Larry Lynn- 


wood, we have been discussing your age. 
Sister and I say you were 20 the 25th of last 
November, while father thinks that was 
your 19th birthday. You also spoke of that 
date being in the last year of the 19th cen- 
tury. As it takes 100 years to make a cen- 
tury, the year 100 would end the first cen- 
tury; therefore the year 1900 will end the 
19th century; the 20th century not beginning 
until 1901. I have read Lucile and like it 
very much. How many have read Castle- 
mon’s war series, namely, True to His 
Colors, Rodney, the Partisan, Marcy, the 
Blockade Runner, Marcy, the Refug e, 
Rodney, the Overseer, and Sailor Jack, the 
Trader? They are fine. I think most of 
the Tablers are nice looking.—[Peggy. 





Good Enough—Only a Farmer Boy, I 
think our Table is all right. We need a 
little something to keep the Table moving. 
How long would our Table amount to any- 
thi:g should we all start and talk farm 
talk? We would soon get tired of it and 
stop writing altogether. I say let good 
enough alone. This One, I saw one girl 
with her hair parted on the left side «nd 
I did not think much of her looks.—[Vedo. 


Agriculture—Larry Lynnwood, I beg 
leave to inform you that you have not yet 
seen Nov 25 of the last year of the 19th 
century. The year 1900 is the last in the 
19th century, not the first in the 20th cen- 
tury. If you will take off those nose- 
glasses with a string over your ear, perhaps 
you can see the right side of this question. 
If the Tablers want to discuss something 
else than fashion and agriculture, they 
may tell us what they think of centraliza- 
tion of schools. Ere this appears, I shall 
have debated the question on the “‘for’’ side. 
I am teaching this winter, having just com- 
pleted my third month. We have a debat- 
ing society in the school, and will be glad 
if any of the Tablers will suggest live ques- 
tions, not too difficult for seventh and 
eighth grade pupils. We once decided that 
the tobacco habit was a greater evil than 
devotion to fashion. How about that? I 
like*to see the ‘‘back door” girl who is also 
a “front door” girl. But I would ask, how 
much good would it do us to discuss ag- 
riculture? How much benefit would many 
of us derive from an agricultural lecture, 
not to 
mention the mere novices who would dis- 
¢uss it in our Table?—[Fausta. 





A MERRY LAD. 
I’m a merry farmer’s lad, 
Fond of ma and of my dad. 
Marion’s my native town, 
*Mid the hills and meadows brown, 
Where I help dad tend the sheep 
For my victuals and my keep. 
Marion’s the town for me, 
Finest place in Wayne countee! 
And the Empire state’s the best, 
Better far than all the rest. 
I am just eighteen years old, 
Not too bashful, nor too bold. 
On the side I part my hair; 
What the girls say I don’t care. 
Dear Miss Idal’s just my style, 
Like to see her for awhile. 
Say, that was a sly young fox 
To up and marry Chatterbox. 
If you like my little rhyme 
l’ll write more another time, 
And give a yell that is a hummer, 
One I learned at the lake last summer. 
With these words I bid adieu 
To the Editor and you: 

Bos. 





Bashful Soldier—Veterans of the Span- 
ish-American war seem to be plenty around 
the Table. I wonder how many enlisted for 
love of country. I didn’t, although I think 
I love Sam just the same. I was a member 
of the ist Maine artillery, and if there is 
any other boy. who was in the 7th army 
corps, around the Table, let him speak. 
Antique, my dad is a farmer and I wouldn’t 
give one square foot of our old farm for 
the whole of a city. Football is all right, 
Mont. As regards bashful boys, I am one, 
and Jerome K, Jerome’s talk on being shy, 
in Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow, just 
suits me. Girls, if you only knew how we 
feel, you would pity us.—[The Kid. 





Fudge—Two cups white sugar, one cup of 
milk, butter size of a walnut, one-fourth 
cake of Baker’s chocolate. Boil until crisp 
when put in water. When taken off, stir 
until thick. Put on buttered tins.—[Ma- 
vourneen. 

Jack Straw, here is your recipe for mak- 
ing fudge: One cup of sugar, wet with milk, 
one square of chocolate, small piece of but- 
ter. Boil 20 minutes. Beat well after re- 
moving from stove. Now tell me in what 
way you intend the poles to move in your 
problem, through the middle of the earth or 
around the outside ?—[Laddie. 


Regardless—What care we for your crit- 
icisms, girls? We’ll do just as we please, re- 
gardless. I admire the girls that have de- 
fended the boys, especially their brothers. 





Ask us if you will,- which girls of the lady 
Tablers that we boys like best, and we 
will quickly tell you that it isn’t you who 
are always finding fault. I am a student 
photographer in one of the leading gal- 
leries in our city. Why don’t more of the 
Tablers give their real names? I send my 
Photo so that you may see what one of the 
Indiana boys looks like.—[{R. O. Hodson, 
Converse, Ind. 





Electrical Engineering—Mississippian, if 
you want a course in electrical engineer- 
ing, the proper place for you is at Union 
college, Schenectady, N I have taken 
part of the course there and shall go back 
and finish as soon as I can get together 
enough of “the root of all evil.’’ Union is 
one of the best colleges in the United States 
for this study. A number of fellows from 
the southern states are there. If you think 
there is any chance of your going, publish 
your address in these columns, as I think I 
can be of service to you in various ways. 














Lucile, you must not condemn. Anthony 
Hope on such slight evidence as the first 
chapter of Captain Dieppe. Read The Pris- 
oner of Zenda, Rupert of Hentzau, Dolly 
Dialogs or The King’s Mirror, and I think 
you will reverse your judgment. Captain 
Dieppe is considered by critics not quite up 
to the author’s former standard of excel- 
lence.—[Whistlin’ Rufus. 


“A Sour Girl’ is the name this young 
lady asks to have printed with her picture, 








though the Y F E does not for a minute 
indorse this title, knowing the fact to be far 
otherwise. 


Football—Mont, I think it is absolutely 


wicked to play football. Pray tell what is 
the use of risking one’s life all for the sake 
of a little brutal pleasure? And then, too, 
when a fellow gets football on the brain 
you can get nothing else out of him until 
the season is over. For my part I would as 
soon go to a’ prize fight as to a football 
game.—[June Bug. 

Jack the First, football is all right. We 
have an excellent team at our high school 
and claim the championship of the league 
this season. We can boast of a little more 
than you, for our boys haven’t suffered de- 
feat, neither have they had their goal 
crossed, although one game resulted in a 
tie. I can say with you that now the sea- 
son is ended, I hafdly know what to do 
with myself, for I attended every game 
our team played. The girls of our school 
have won the reputation for having some 
of the best lungs in the state, and we think 
our cheers proved an inspiration to the 
boys and*had a great deal to do with their 
victories. I am 15 years old, am in the sec- 
ond year of high school and am a strong 
advocate for all athletic sports.—[Football 
Girl. 





All Right—I think A. F, Armer must 


have had.a bad case ‘of the dumps when he 
wrote that article about high-collar up- 
starts who part their hair in the middle. 
R. D. B., on account of your extreme youth 
we will pardon your remarks about that 
kind of boys, but by and by you will find 
out that it is the boy himself, not the 
parting of his hair, that people respect. 
Tablers all, let us be more peaceful and 
rot squabble so much ‘over each other’s 
tastes. What does it matter where a boy 
parts his hair or what size cr style of col- 
lar he wears? I have a brother who never 
parted his hair at all till he was grown up 
because of a cowlick, but he is all right.— 
[Pis.e Cone from Maine. 





Mirage—Susquehanna Fisherman, I sin- 
cerely hope that you will be able to with- 
stand temptations all through your life as 
you can now. And you can if you trust in 
God. Mont. tell us some _ stories about 
your life in the army, please. North Da- 
kota Bluebell, the mirage is caused by the 
difference in density of the layers of air 
near the ground, by which the rays of the 
sun are unequally refracted. Would 
like to go there sometime. Birdie, I think 
the freshman yell you send is very silly. 
I live on a farm and never heard a college 
yel., but think it would sound very foolish 
if it were anything like that.—[Goldie 
Baker. 


Papa’s No—I have long considered the 


Tablers my personal friends. I wrote to 
one who put his name in the paper last 
spring, but after a few most inter- 
esting letters he proposed visiting me, 
when father stepped in with a most de- 
cided No. So I will have to write through 
the paper if at all. Here is the description 
of a straw ride I took last spring. Two 
horses were hitched to a farm wagon, hay 
ladders were put on. and about half a load 
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of straw was put on; then a canvas was 
spread over it and 16 boys and girls (the 
botany class) with our science teacher got 
on and went 11 miles to the woods to hunt 
specimens for our herbariums. We had a 
delightful time, returning after sundown, 
very tired but loaded with flowers and 





plants. As my initials stand for the second 
month in the year, I will sign myself— 
[Feb, 

Smoke Rings—Mrs Chatterbox, now 


please write and tell us if your husbar.d 
is the one that you went sleighriding with 
and he was so silent. I imagine he is. I 
am sure we would all like to know. If there 
is anything I despise to see, it is when a 
pretty young lady and a young gentleman 
walk up the street, as they arrive at the 
lady’s home, he turns and takes a’ cigar 
out of his mouth and blows up a large, 
round ring of smoke. Oh my, ain’t I glad 
I’m not the lady. Sweet Marie, it must 
be very nice to live near ~ forest, as frum 
personal experience I think it is so beau- 
tiful in the spring. What makes boys al- 
ways try to tease their sisters? Will some 
of the Tablers teil me?—[Miss Question- 
box. 





Neutral—Girls, if you want to wear birds 
and bird feathers on your hats, it’s all right 
with me, I assure you. As I have no ground 
for opposition, I am going to remain neutral 
to all hostilities that may arise in future. 
Can any of the Tablers tell me of a cor- 
respondence school that could furnish a 
course like bookkeeping, shorthand or if 
they know of a school of journalism?—[Ar- 
kansas Traveler. 





A Prairie Girl—I am 18 years old and live 
in the southern part of Illinois on a beauti- 
ful rolling prairie farm of 200 acres. I think 
the Table very interesting. I think Larry 

















Lynnwood quite the nicest looking of any 
that have sent their pictures. I send a pic- 
ture of myself which I had taken not long 
ago.—[Miss Pleasant. 





Voices—Did any of you fellows ever go to a 
masquerade ball and dress up like a girl? 
Papa did once and it was fun, I tell you, 
to see the fellows come and ask him to 
dance, thinking they had got some pretty 
girl. Ruth, what made you say you thought 
Only Farmer Boy was slow? I don’t think 
he is. But what if he is? I say so much 
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the better. I think as a general thing the 
boys are too fast. I will close, wishing Chat- 
terbox and her Porto Rican hero much hap- 
piness —[Lady Woodsum. 

I say it is no worse for the boys and 
young men to part their hair in the mid- 
dle than it is for girls to use their skirts 
to sweep the streets. I am the possessor of 
a skirt cut after that style, but I have too 
much regard for my health to allow it to 
Sweep up all the filth on the walks. I al- 
ways hold it up, whether it is considered 
the proper thing or not. I notice that the 
boys of the Table have been very lenient 
and have not criticised the girls’ pet fads, 
while the poor boys have been catching it 
from all corners. Am sure it is not worse 
for boys to have their fads and fashions 
than it is for the girls.—[Tyre M. 


In reply to Walter A. C. and others, the 
way in which to take part in the talk :-at 
the Young Folks’ T..ble is to wzite a letter 
and send it to the Young Folks’ Editor. It 
will be printed, wholly or in part, if it 
seems to him of sufficient interest. There is. 
no charge for putting letters in the Table. 
Membership in a letter circle of 10 persons: 
ee for private correspondence costs 

Cc. 

Hoosier School Boy, are you aware that 
most birds on girls’ hats are’artificial? And 
the elegant tips that grace so many lovely 
and stylish hats would be lost if not taken 
care of and then turned to profit.—[Ohio 
Coral. 

Say, Mr Mascot No 4, won’t you send me 
a rose, so I can have my picture look so 
nice? Can any one of you tell me where 
holly grows and where it first was found? 
I think it one of the prettiest shrubs 
that grow.—[Everelda. 


Larry Lynnwood, I would like to take a 
peep (not without your permission) into 
the diary you kept while a volunter in the 
war. It must be very interesting. You do 
not look like one of those hateful boys, so 
I do not hesitate in telling you I think you 
are handsome. In what part of the United 
States do you live? Please write to the 
Table again. Young Bur Oak, do not think 
I am trying to flatter you when I say I 
think you are very fine looking indeed. I 
give Chatterbox my best wishes and hope 
we may some time behold the likeness of her 
Porto Rican hero.—lEvening Star. 


Earl W. Keith sends 10c to join a letter 
circle, but does not give his address. 

I have just read David Harum and I 
thiuk it one of the best books I have ever 
read. I wish Miss Idal would send her 
picture to the Table.—[West Virginia Girl. 

Papa isn’t going to take this paper any 
more, and so I won’t get to read the Ta- 
blers’ letters. I don’t know what in the 
world I will do. Tanglefoot, by your let- 
ters you seem to be very nice. I would be 
very glad if some of the girls or boys would 
write to me and tell me how the Table is 
getting along. Mr Editor, if you give this 
letter to the monster I will never forgive 
you.—[Marguerite Clark, Kirkland, Wash. 

February Rose Bud, what hour in the 
morning do you consider early to get up 
and get breakfast? Keystone Cirl and I 
are not so far apart, she in Carlisle and I 
in Altoona, Pa. Hanna, I would blush for 
shame if I were you; couldn’t cook a pan of" 
beans.—[Grace C. C. 
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A Primary ‘Teacher. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain 
Jack, and Other Stories. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

Miss Alice Duane loses her former situation as teacher 
by the burning of the schoolhouse and applies to the 
teachers’ agency for another. One of the most promising 
vacancies on hand is that of a school at Silloway, whose 
trustees have firmly~set their minds against hiring an- 
other attractive young woman or one who contemplates 
matrimony. But Miss Duane obtains the situation, in 
spite.of the official's disapproval of her personal appear- 
ance, by seeming common sense and a solemn promise not 
to be married without his consent. Among her village 
acquaintances is John Prince, engineer, whose personality 
and character were generally known as a good fit to his 
name, and he is known among his companions and others 
as ‘‘the Prince.”” He and the minister and Miss Duane 
have an animated discussion on dialect stories and woman 
suffrage. The summer vacation at hand is spent by Miss 
Duane on the guiet Brown farm in the Berkshires, where 
Mr and Mrs Brown, Mattie and Jimmie take a great 
liking to her, One day ‘‘the Prince’ appears just about 
in time to dash on the farmer’s lightning struck barn 
and save it, While convalescing from his burned hand 
he learns, through friendly conversation, of the teacher's 
repugnance to matrimony, principally because through it 
she would forfeit her liberty and her perfect satisfaction 
in the life she lives, and despairs of winning her. But 
before he leaves her he asks her, on the lake, to marry 
him. She likes him, but won't give up her liberty, and is 
finally led to give him to understand that in some way 
she will let him know if she ever comes to think differ- 
ently. When he is gone she tries to forget the incident 
in wheeling. One day, insisting on riding the dangerous 
road to Holt’s Hollow, against the farmer’s advice, she 
becomes stranded in a narrow, rocky path by the rail- 
road trestle, and pushing her wheel, sprains her ankle. 


CHAPTER V. 

ISS DUANE realized her sit- 
uation at once, and did 
what any sensible person 
would have done under like 
circumstances; she dragged 

"Iherself to a nearby tele- 
graph pole and sat down at 
its foot to wait. It was not 
a lengthy vigil; in a few moments she 
heard a train cross the trestle and marked 
its progress toward her by the lengthen- 
ing line of fleecy smoke. A light engine 
swung around a curve, the engineer riding 
with head and shoulders out of the cab win- 
dow. The heart of the watcher gave a 
great bound, for there in bright brass let- 
ters on a plate beneath the headlight was 
the number, ‘248.”" She snatched a scarlet 
bandkerchief from her neck and waved it 
frantically, conscious that here was a way 
out of her dilemma, glad that her rescuer 
should be ‘‘him.”’ 

The locomotive came to a standstill op- 
posite where she was sitting, and John 
Prince bounded to her side. ‘‘What is the 
matter, Miss Duane?” he cried. 

“TI was riding to Bankshire, and I fell and 
hurt my ankle,” she replied, studying the 
ground. “I am glad it is no worse,” he said 
in a voice not altogether in keeping with 
the gravity of the situation. “I will take 
you to Bankshire. Can you walk to the en- 
gine?” “I don’t know; I'll try.” She 
struggled to a standing position, but 
was unable to move a single step. “I must 
earry you,” he said, and without another 
word took her in his arms. Her rosy face 
lay for a moment against his blue jacket, 
then she was deposited carefully on a cush- 
ioned seat, the engineer standing beside 
her with his hand on the throttle. ‘Oh, 
my wheel!”’ she exclaimed. “I had forgot- 
ten. Tom, fetch Miss Duane’s whel.” 

The fireman brought the wheel, the en- 
gineer drew the lever toward him, and the 
short ride to Bankshire began. To the girl, 
the ride was a novel one. The air rush- 
ing through the open window, the hiss of 
escaping steam, the violent swinging and 
jarring of the great machine as it seemed to 
fly round the sharp curves of tue crooked 
roadbed making a never-to-be-forgotten 
experience. 

She stole a glance at the engineer; he was 
standing like a statue, his hand still hold- 
ing the lever, his keen eyes fixed on the 
track ahead, his whole unstudied attitude 
one of grace and conscious power. He was 
unconscious of her scrutiny. ‘“‘Duty,” she 
said to herself, ‘is paramount in his mind. 
I really believe he has forgotten my pres- 
ence, and so soon, too.’’ Soon the spires 
and chimneys of Bankshire came in sight. 
The engine gave four long whistles as a 
signal for switches, slackened speed quickly 
under the airbrake and ran smoothly in on 
a side track, showing to a group of railroad 
men the strange sight of a lady sitting on 
the engineer’s seat. 

A hotel hack stood near the station and 
John Prince called to the driver. “Back 
up close to the engine,” he said. The driver 
did so and Miss Duane was _ transferred 
fwithout difficulty to a seat in the vehicle. 
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“To the family entrance” was the next or- 
der, and Tom Dolan was left to explain the 
situation, while the engineer escorted the 
lady to the hotel. He was well acquainted 
there, and when, after a short drive, the 
carriage drew up at the private entrance 
in the rear of the building, he called for the 
landlady, who soon made her appearance. 
“Mrs Parker,” he said, ‘“‘here is a lady who 
has met with an accident; please give me 
your advice.” 

“Why, Mr Prince,” cried the lady, ‘‘just 
fetch her right into my private sitting room. 
As good luck will have it, there’s a great 
lady doctor staying in the house. I'll have 
her right down here.” 

Again Miss Duane was indebted to Mr 
Prince for safe transportation; this time to 
the sofa in the landlady’s sitting room. He 
had managed the whole affair with consum- 
mate tact and delicacy, not half a dozen 
persons in the town being any the wiser. 

“Mr Brown is in Bankshire,’”’ said Alice; 
“will you have time to look him up and tell 
him I am here?” “Yes, I think so,” glanc- 
ing at his watch. “I have 40 minutes to 
wait for an excursion train, and will look in 
again before I go; have you much pain?” 

“Searcely any, except when I move my 
foot,”’ flashing him a grateful glance. ‘‘Don’t 
forget to come back again.” He came back 
later just in time to hear the physician say 
as she left the room with Mrs Parker, “It 
is quite a serious sprain, but I have no 
doubt it will be quite well in a week or so, 
if you are careful.”’ 

Alice was sitting on the sofa, her ban- 
daged foot resting on a hassock; she gave 
the young man a bright smile, and, point- 
ing to a chair near her, said, “Please sit 
down, Mr Prince, while I thank you; you 
have been very kind to me.” 

“No more so than anybody would have 
been,”” he said, coolly. “IT don’t suppose 
there’s an engineer on the road who would 
have gone on and left you sitting there, 
especially after you waved your handker- 
chief.”’ 

Alice wasgpiqued at his manner and was 
silent for a moment. “Did you find Mr 
Brown?” she queried. ‘Yes, he will drive 
’round after you in a short time. And now, 
sinee you are in such good hands, I must 
Say good-by. I take the excursion train 
from here on, and my time is nearly up. I 
put your wheel in Mr Brown’s wagon. Good- 
by.” extending his hand. 

She put her hand in his, where it lay for 
a moment. “Good-by,” she repeated, “TI 
suppose I'll see you next at Silloway.” 
“Probably,” was his answer, and he went 
out, closing the door after him. 

Alice was very indignant. ‘‘What did his 
cool indifference mean?” she asked herself. 
“This was vastly different from their last 
interview, that one on the lake.” She 
laughed a little in a half vexed way, vexed 
at her own inconsistency. How had she ex- 
pected him to act and speak when only 
a fortnight ago she had refused him and 
had even forbidden him to call upon her? 
How, indeed? She ceguld searcely answer 
that question, and when, a short time af- 
ter, Mr Brown, all pity and kindness, came 
to take her home, he found the usually 
lively and chatty young lady transformed 
into a glum and spiritless companion. 

One bright Saturday morning about 10 
days after her accident, Miss Duane, well 
and sound once more, was standing beside 
the wagon that was to take her to Bank- 
shire, bidding the Browns good-by. 

“Good-by, Alice,” said Mattie, with a 
kiss and a hearty hug. ‘‘You’ll surely come 
back next vacation?” “Oh, yes, you may 
be sure of that.” 

“Good-by, Miss Duane,” blubbered 
Jimmy. ‘Don’t forgit yer wheel when you 
come back.” “Good-by, Jimmy. I won’t 
forget the wheel.” 

Mrs Brown took her departing guest right 
into her motherly arms. ‘‘Good-by, dear,’’ 
she whispered. ‘‘You seem just like my 
own child. Don’t say any more that you 
haven’t a home; there’s a home here when- 
ever you choose to come. And don’t for- 
get to give my best respects to Mr Prince 
when you see him, and tell him to come, 
too.” 

“Good-by,” cried honest Mr Brown, when 
he had followed her into the station at 
Bankshire, and had given her a hearty 
handshake; “good-by, Miss Alice, come 
egi’n and stay longer.” And with these kind- 
ly voices still ringing in her ears, the pri- 
mary*teacher was whirled away to begin 
anew her labors in the brown schoolhouse 
at Silloway. 


When the train rolled into Silloway sta- 
tion that September afternoon, there was 
no lack of pleasant greeting for Miss Duane. 
For more than an hour, little people of both 
sexes, all dressed in their best, had been 
collecting on the long’ platform in front of 
the depot, talking in groups of what ‘she’ 
would say and of how “she” would look 
when she Came. Ever and anon some eager 
watcher would cry out, “Train’s comin’, 
I see the smoke,”’ and the whole contingent 
would rush to the point of observation, 
only to find that the alarm.was a false 
one. 3ut as all things, including railroad 
trains, come to those@who wait, so came to 
the excited little watchers at the station 
the train bearing their beloved teacher. 

Little Bob Loomis, mounted on a bag- 
gage truck, was the first to catch sight of 
her, and yelled at the top of his shrill 
voice, ‘“‘There she is, in the third coach,” 
which was the signal for a general dive for 
the third platform, from which Alice de- 
scended to find herself scarcely able to 
move, so closely was she besieged for the 
favor of a kiss, a smile or a nod of recog- 
nition. 

The greeting of her friends and acquaint- 
ances had less of demonstration, but it was 
none the less hearty. To the young girl re- 
turning to work strengthened and_ re- 
freshed, the welcome back was an incen- 
tive to higher effort in her chosen voca- 
tion, and to a renewed resolution to con- 
tinue her life work as she had begun it, 
—free and alone. 

An engine was taking water opposite the 
school house. A certain engine was wont 
to take water at this time of day, and she 
glanced timidly that way, realizing with a 
pang of disappointment the fact that the 
gilt figures on the tender made the num- 
ber 306. Indignantly she put the thought 
away. The future, from the summit of her 
high resolves, looked so fair, she was at 
that moment so strong and _ self-reliant, 
that she had no time to waste on idle sen- 
timent. It would make no difference to her, 
she argued, if she nevr again saw No 248 
or its engineer either, for that matter. 

On Monday morning following, the school 
bell once more sent forth its cheerful sum- 
mons. Teachers and pupils collected in 
the principal’s room, while Mr Schuyler 
made his annual opening speech, and the 
school at Silloway was off for a another 
year. The primary teacher at once resumed 
her quiet, unobtrusive life. There were 
many enjoyable evenings at héme, when 
the long nights began to draw on, an oc- 
casional call or evening visit at a neigh- 
bor’s house, accompanied by the Loomises, 
and the every Sunday morning spent in the 
fine new church, listening to the really elo- 
quent sermons of Mr Barstow. 

The young minister had acquir~1 a habit 
of frequently coming to spend the even- 
ing in Mrs Loomis’s sitting room. He liked 
this quaint, sensible young» woman with 
her original ideas, and it was his great de- 
light to draw her out on some subject of 
interest, that he might watch the play of 
her expressive features and the flash of her 
eyes when defending some favorite idea or 
theory. Mr Barstow was an enthusiastic 
cyclist, and on two or three occasions he 
and Alice had ridden.through the village 
together. This fact, with the knowledge 
of his frequent calls at Miss Duane’s board- 
ing place, was immediately s~'zed upon by 
the village business-minders as the theme 
of some first-class gossip. One of these la- 
dies, Mrs Ollerton, a sort of queen bee in 
the gossiping frater.ity, was standing at 
her gate one evening when the young 
teacher flashed by. John Prince coming 
along just after, the lady called to him. 

“That must be a new trick the school- 
ma’am has learn’t,”’ she said. “She wasn’t 
gallivantin’ over the road like that last 
spring when she was here.” “Perhaps,” re- 
turned John. 

“And,” proceeded the oracle, “she’s a- 
tryin’ to ketch the minister with that ar’ 
wheel o’ hern.”’ ‘No!’ commented the en- 
gineer, as he took a step on his way. 

“Yes, Barstow goes there reg’lar twice 
a week, besidés ridin’ round with her. Some 
think she’ll get him, and some think she 
won’t. Hadn’t you heard about that afore?” 

“No, I hadn’t,” replied Prince in seeming 
confidence, “‘but I’ve heard something about 
her that maybe you haven’t.” “Now what 
is that?” demanded the lady, eagerly. 

“That she knows how to, and does, mind 
her own business,’”’ was the reply. and the 
young man walked on, leaving the oracle 
to wonder what she had ever done to John 














Prince that he should insult her at her own 
gate. 

The communication did not worry John 
Prince in the least. Even if it had come 
from a more reliable source, he would have 
dismissed the thought as unworthy of a 
moment’s consideration. Alice was the soul 
of truth and honor, and despite the fact 
that winter was now setting in and he had 
seen her but twice since her return, having 
but spoken to her on the street even at 
those times, he knew well that there was 
no danger of the minister, or any other, 
carrying off the prize he coveted. 

As the holiday season approached, the 
gossips were in their element. The new par- 
sonage which had never*been occupied was 
thrown open and prepared for use. Several 
drayloads of furniture came and were car- 
ried in, while Mr Barstow, busy early and 
late, hanging curtains, tacking down car- 
pets, etc, keeping his mouth discreetly 
closed at all times, one day locked the par- 
sonage door and left town to return in @ 
month with a bride, who certainly did not 
resemble Alice Duane. And the chagrined 
gossips said, ‘““Well, she didn’t git him af- 
ter all.” 

Of the presence of John Prince at her last 
summer’s boarding place, Alice had never 
spoken, therefore she was not surprised one 
night in midwinter to hear Mrs Loomis 
say to her husband, “I wonder what is the 
matter with Mr Prince? He used to call 
here quite often, but he doesn’t come any 
more.”’ 

“John’s pulling passenger trains now,’ re- 
turned Mr Loomis. ‘‘Most of his work is 
done in the night. He’s asleep when he 
ought to be visiting, I suppose.” Then a 
bright idea seeming to strike him, he add- 
ed, ‘‘Maybe he’s afraid of Alice.’ ‘“‘Humph!” 
commented the lady, “it didn’t look much 
that way last time he was here. Alice, have 
you done anything to frighten the Prince 
away?” 

“TIT frighten Mr Prince!” exclaimed Alice, 
in so reproachful a tone that husband and 
wife both laughed heartily. 

On a midnight in early spring, when 
the members of the Loomis house- 
hold were sound asleep, there came 
a quick, strong pull at the bell. Alice 
awoke with a start and listened. Hardly 
had the sound died away when the second 
loud peal came, and she could hear the 
knuckles of the ringer applied vigorously to 
the panels. 

‘“‘Who’s there?’’ called the sleepy voice of 
Mr Loomis. ‘‘Mike Barry,’’ answered a deep 
voice. “Get up, Dave, and come to the 
door, quick! Something has happened.” 

The listener heard Mr Loomis cross the 
room and open the front door. “What is 
it?” he asked. “Train 52 has jumped the 
track and lays in the ditch just below the 
river bridge.”” ‘“‘My God!” exclaimed the 
dispatcher. ‘‘Are there many killed?” 

“Heaven only knows; it’s bad enough, I 
guess. Billy Smith come with the news. He 
couldn’t tell much after a four-mile run. 
Says the ingin’ Jays on her side in the ditch 
and——’”’ 

“Who was pulling her to-night?” the dis- 
patcher interrupted. ‘The Prince, with the 
948. There ain’t much show for him, I’m 
afraid. ‘“‘Git on your clo’es and come down. 
We're goin’ to send out a relief train right 
away.” 

[To Be Continued.] 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 

16. CHARADE—My second grabbed my 
first and started fcr my whole, which is a 
town in California.—[Katydidn’t. 

17. DecapiTatTions—[A. F. H., N Y. 
The night was dark, the wind was —— 
The traveler slowly climbed the —— 

Cold, weary, sad, and almost 

18. ARITHMETICAL—Substitute figures for 
letters and give the root word.—[D. M. M., 





Vt. 

RE+C—OP+ITM=IAN. 

19. NUMERICAL ENIGMA—My whole, com- 
posed of 29 letters, is a proverb.—[A. F. 


23, 10, 3, 19, 7, 26, 14, is oblivion. 

20, 24, 28, 17, 4, 25, is unpolished. 

8, 13, 27, 11, 29, is a game. . 

15, 6, 12, 18, 21, 1, is regularity. 

22, 16, 5, 2, 9, is a dull old fellow. 

20. ANAGRAM (one word).—[G. B. H., Ct. 





“Look at Miss Bunk in her rainy-day 
skirt.” “Great Scott! She must be ex- 
pecting a flood.” 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Talk Around the Table. 














CY AND HIS8 SHADOW. 


Cy is a farm cat, photographed for pres- 
ent purposes by Elmer Whittaker. That 
Cy is a mouser appears from the fact that 
he has been found with four mouse tails 
hanging from his mouth at one time. 


Words of Wisdom. 





Woman Also—Nurse Charity’s remarks in 


the Dec 16 issue put me to thinking and 
finally to writing. I sincerely hope she may 
be mistaken about the sarcasm hurled at 
one another. Some enjoy pickles and spice 
at Table as well as bread and meat, and the 
wise persons at awell-filled table can choose 
that which is best suited to their own in- 
dividual wants. Thank you, Mrs Thayer, 
for the news of the prize baby who has 
heard “the bells of the heavenly city, the 
chimes of eternal peace and fallen asleep.” 
May thé parents be comforted by the Great 
Comforter. The solution I would offer to 
Excelsior is simply go spend Th -nksgiving 
where parents understand the children, and, 
doing so, mold the child to right habits. 
There are such people, if they do not live 
where you were looking when you wrote 
about the “dear old homestead.” “A man 
can do all this’ (see the issue of Oct 7, 
signed J. V. B.). A woman also can drink, 
smoke a corncob pipe, swear, take a pinch 
of snuff, etc, but where is the Tabler who 
will say she is the better for it? Whoever 
knew a girl to marry a man in the ditch? 
No, ’tis the man of one glass, the one who 
prides himself on his power over himself, 
who says, “I can stop just when I please,” 
and then keeps right on, that is the kind 
of man who is blighting the lives of some 
of the truest and purest of the girls of to- 
day. Those are the men who are influenc- 
ing the young boys to believe that total ab- 


*stinence is not manly. Oh, ‘how I wish 


those persons could see themselves just as 
they are.—[No 7 of 77. 





Thanksgiving—No, Excelsior, it will 
never be out of date, this praise of the 
“dear old homestead on the farm.” I hope 
you will not be vexed when I tell you what 
I thought after reading your article. I just 
said to myself, “Well, he or she ate too 
much of the good things and now it’s— 
growl.” I think there were just as many 
naughty children years ago as there are 
now. You see, we are so apt to forget our 
own faults and naughtiness. And don’t you 
think the children felt as if they, too, should 
have a good time Thanksgiving? I am 
happy to say I have a good many children 
friends, and never yet found rudeness or 
indecency. Don’t you think you were a bit 
hasty in saying, “the glamor of Thanks- 
giving day on the farm has vanished into 
nothing?’ Why, surely, on the farm, and 
more on the farm than in the city, should 
there be cause for thanksgiving after har- 
vest is over, and cellar and barn are full, 
and oh, what a dear place the homestead on 
the farm is to so many. Even if they have 
accumulated money in the city, how happy 
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are they to come home and see dear father 
and mother across the table, how many a 
silent prayer,—to see them there still many 
a year! You say, “Let those who. have 
given such cases their attention offer a so- 
lution.” Well, I say go again, my dear, the 
next Thanksgiving, but go with a _ real 
Thanksgiving feeling,—help the children 
play, play you are a child yourself that day, 
and I wager you will learn to love them, 
every one. You will wish the dear old 
homestead would be there, with all your 
dear ones, still many a year, and take warn- 
ing of our monster, don’t eat too much,— 
[Sally Muggins. 





“Slip-go-Easy’’—Has the closing year 
been a year of bitter experiences from which 
we have learned valuable lessons? Or has 
it been a slip-go-easy, with nothing gained 
and a whole year lost? This new year finds 
me on the right side, I hope, scarred and 
careworn, but ever looking forward to that 
far off peak, success.—[Silas Q. Croker. 

Any man who will build a new fence 
around his wife’s garden to keep the hens 
out, is a jewel and ought to be prized as 
such.—[Mrs G, W. 

Antique, you have just my idea of the 
farmer, and I think that the farmer ought 
to dress just as nice as anyone. It is not 
the occupation that makes the man, it is the 
soul that is in him. I wish some: of you 
Tablers who like music could come to my 
home. I would play you some music on an 
instrument of my own manufacture, on 
which I play eight different kinds of music, 
{Farm Conductor. 





Hero—Nymph of Daylight, you are right; 
I think match-makers should be punished 
some way, then there wouldn’t be so many 
unhappy marriages. Parents «ertainly can- 
not know the hearts of their children. Old 
Bachelor, I, too, am very much interested 
in the Young Folks’ Table. They are get- 
ting "way ahead of us. We ought not to 
allow it. Let us send our portraits alse and 
get more acquainted. Chatterbox, how can 
you keep still when you have so many con- 
gratulations? May you ever be happy and 
proud of your hero, and may he remain 
a hero through life. Come to the old folks’ 
Table by all means. You will be perfectly 
welcome; we cannot let you remain out en- 
tirely.—[The Barber’s Wife. 





Your Hand—I felt somewhat astonished 


when reading William T. McClure’s letter 
about the 20 masked men raiding the pack- 
age house. I think if I were fighting for a 
principle I would scorn to use a mask, what- 
ever the consequences might be. But is pro- 
hibition of strong drink a prineiple rightly? 
I believe the suppression of drink should 
be done more by moral suasion than by pro- 
hibition, for it is no crime to drink un. 
less you drink too much, and only crime 
ought to be prohibited, or we are encroach- 
ing or th? liberties of others. I believe in 
having a tender conscience and following its 
dictates, but I don’t believe in persons hav; 
ing autocratic consciences and trying tc 
force other people to follow theirs. Yankee 
Dutchman, your hand.—[T. S. 





Goat Island—I wish to show Yankee 


Dutchman where he is at. He stands on 
Goat island and cheers vociferously the fel- 
lows who are recklessly swimming down the 
upper rapids of Niagara, then turns around 
and scornfully flouts the poor drowned 
wrecks in the whirlpool. Intemperance is 
the curse of America. It is increasing with 
fearful rapidity. The moderate drinker of 
to-day is the drunkard of to-morrow. Day 
after to-morrow he has the jimjams and 
next week he dies of alcoholism.—[Old Sol- 
dier. 





Asked and Answered—“I could have put 
up 12 or 15 cans of pears last summer if T 
had only known of a good way that would 
keep them good,” says a reader. An excel- 
lent recipe was given in our July 1 issue, 
in ample time for the purpose.——Country 
Girl, just the fruit cake recipe you want is 
given in the July 1 issue, a nice layer cake 
in the Dec 9 issue, and icing in the Oct 14 
and July 1 issues.——Subscriber, tog in 
fancywork directions means ‘together,’ as 
“knit two tog.” 


rs 


“What a pretty girl! She looks sweet 
enough to eat.” 
“Of course; and that’s just what she 


does three or four times daily.’’ 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


STRENGTH ann VIGOR 
THE WORLD’S NEED. 


JR. GREENE'S NERVURA 


BLOOD AND NERVE REMEDY 
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Some Prize Suggestions. 





[From Page 121.] 

tied, rather than in envelopes. Manuscripts 
and photographs often reach his desk in 
envelopes which have split or broken in 
transit, from being filled too full. The circle 
packages, containing letters of different 
sizes and sometimes photographs, are in es- 
pecial danger of breakage and loss on this 
account. Fold up the letters tight in a 
strong paper or papers, and tie or seal firm- 
ly with paste or mucilage. Don’t forget the 
address of the sender, to be written clearly 
in a corner. With regard to the time the 
letters shall be held without incurring a 
fine, three or four days seems very short, all 
things considered. Those who can _ send 
promptly should make up for those who are 
compelled to wait a little longer. 

PACKAGE VERSUS ENVELOPE—I belong to 
Circle 72. The letters complete the circle 
in about two months. It is a real pleasure 
to read them, I think all the Tablers should 
join a circle. I suggest that the letters be 
wrapped in strong paper and then encircled 
by another on which the address may be 
written. This last may be fastened to the 
first wrapper to keep it from coming off, 
with mucilage. Seems to me that would be 


The One Sure Remedy for the World’s 


WEAK, SICK, and SUFFERING. 


What is it all the world hun- 
gets for? Strength, energy, 
the electricity, the vigor 
and power of youth. 
What makes these 




























better than an envelope, as the letters are M 
of different sizes when folded, thus the things ? Why, fiery blood, 
smaller ones, being loose in the envelope, and snapping nerves, iron 
soon wear through. In the plan I have strength, superb health. 


stated, the inside wrapper could be folded And whence comes superb 


health? By the use of Dr. Greene’s 


over on each side so that when the outside 
wrapper was put on, each letter would be 
held securely in place. The letters came Nervura blood and nerve remedy (na- 
to me once with one letter missing, and it ture’s own medicine), we may build our 


is now three weeks past their usual time of 
arrival and I am afraid they are all lost, 
though the holidays may have caused the 
delay.—[10 of 72 

LIGHT PapER—The members of circle No 
57, mothers’ circle No 1, signified their wish 
for me to act as their secretary. As to 
suggestions, I think there should be a stated 
time for each member of the circle to keep 
the letters, say that no one member of 
the circle keep them over one or two weeks 
at the outside. If for any reason they can- 
not write, let them just put a slip in the 
bundle saying “sick or in trouble and must 
pass letters along without the usual let- 
ter.”” Then, too, there should be some uni- 
formity about the paper used. If each mem- 
ber of the circle used light weight paper, 
such as is used by newspaper correspond- 
ents, the postage would be much less. I 
think the package I sent the last time -e- 
quired 10 or 12c postage, whereas if the let- 
ters had been written on light weight paper 
four cents would have covered the expense, 
Our letters were about six months going 
the rounds, which seems a long time to 
wait for return. It was suggested that each 
member throw out the letter belonging to 
the next writer or rather written by her, for 
instance, No 1 throw out No 2’s letter be- 
fore mailing, No 2 throw out No 3’s and so 
on, lessening the amount of postage, espe- 
cially as the fact is we do not care to re- ~ SS : cee ne 
read our letters written so long. since. 
These circle letters bring us new thoughts 
and new sympathies, in fact, they put us 
in touch with people whose lives and whose 
surroundings differ very much from our 
own. It seems to me it would be rather 
difficult to fully organize and equip so mary 
circles and have them all prove satisfactory. 
I think 10 as good a number as 12 for the 
members of the circle. The letters would 
make their rounds quicker and the interest 
would be just as great. I would like to be- 


weakness into strength, our exhaus- 
tion into vigor, our prostration into re- 
neweéd life and energy. 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura isthe remedy of rem- 
edies—the one sure and perfect cure for dis- 
ease —the medicine which makes people 
well. It is the renewer of life, the true tonic 
and restorative, which gives appetite and 
enjoyment for alllife’s pleasures. Every- 
body should take it,— if well to keep so; if 
ill to make yourself well. 

Take it — and be strong 


Mr. F. P. Dearth, Woodsville, N. H., says:— 


**T was taken sick and was ailing pm along time, I 
had a stomach trouble and was notable to work much 
for abouta year. I empioyed a doctor for a year, who 
did not seem to hit my case. I was weak and the 
slightest exertion wearied me. I heard of Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy and of its won. 
derful results on other people, and I resolved to 
try it, and from the results I can say nothing but 
good for it. I have not been as well in years as I 
am since taking Dr. Greene’s Nervura, and I 
cheerfully recommend it to all.’’ 


Dr. Greene, 35 West 14th St., New York City, is the most successful specialist in curing ner- 
vous and chronic diseases. He has remedies for all forms of disease, and offers to give free con- 
sultation and advice, personally or by letter. You can tell or write your troubles to Dr. Greene, 
for all communications are confidential, and letters are answered in plain sealed envelopes, 








fuses to write should be dropped out of 
the circle and another put in his place by 
the Editor. No one that has not sent their 
10c admission fee has a right to be in a 
circle, and cannot have the honor of wear- 
ing a club pin or being classed with the 
members of the circle club.—[Secretary of 
Circle 78. 

CIRCLE SOcIABILITY—In the first place, 
the ponent that are alive and wish to be- 
long to the club should send their names 


than either pin or button. A pin is too ex- 
pensive and a button too common, .A rib- 
bon badge of bright red, with the simple 
inscription A A L C in gilt letters, would be 
pretty and easily seen and recognized by 
other members of the club. The treasurer 
should look after the price of the badge 
and each member of the club get one for 
all himself. The president should look after 
things generally, keeping a list of the cir- 
cles in the club, receiving a report from the 


long to another circle very much. Perhaps and numbers to be printed in a complete secretary and treasurer every so often, etc. 
some one will suggest what envelopes best list. Then the secretary of each circle There seems to be no earthly use for the 
stand the wear of a bulky package of let- should send his name and address to the Vice-president, but she is willing to help 


wherever needed.—[Jack’s Twin, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the American Agriculturist Letter 
Club. 


ters.—[No 57. 

A WeEEK—The choice of circle secretary 
would be best sent in sealed form, so each 
one will not know whom the others voted 
for, to be opened by ‘No 1, and he to inform 
the one elected. The term of secretary to 
be one or two years. A pin from one-half 
inch to one inch across, according to design, 
would be most suitable for all circlers. A 
heavy envelope should be used, and each 


secretary of the club, with the fee of two 
cents a member from his circle to pay the 
expenses of the secretary’s postage. My 
idea of communication between the circles 
may best be illustrated by an example. Sup- 
pose the members of Circle 20 wish to get 
acquainted with Circle 4. The secretary of 
Circle 20 writes to the secretary of the club, 
stating that Circle 20 wishes to get ac- 
quainted with Circle 4. The club secretary 
then of 4. Each 


The Joy of Every Day. 
Take the joy of every day, 
Whether it is small or great; 
That which, farther on your way, 
Waiteth you, in patience wait. 
Trust that future good will spring, 





one put postage enough on so the one re- 
ceiving will not have to pay postage to get 
them. Each member should be allowed a 
week from the time he receives the letters 
in which to read, answer and mail them, 
but no longer, unless in case of sickness 
or absence from home, and then he must 
answer as soon as possible. Those living in 
the country cannot always answer in less 
than a week, but those that can answer 
sooner should do so. Each member should 
be sure to date his letter and state what 
date he received the letters. One who re- 


writes to the secretary 
member of Circle 4 then writes a letter tell- 
ing the most interesting things about him- 
self or his surroundings. These letters 
would be sent in a batch to Circle 20 and 
sent around Circle 20 in the usual ‘round 
robin” fashion. Then if Circle 20 wishes to 
keep up the acquaintance, the members 
each write a letter in reply. This may be 
kept up as long as desired and with as 
many different circles as they wish. 

The treasurer should look after the 
badges. A ribbon badge is much better 


Blossom-like, along the way; 
Prize each present blessed thing, 
Take the joy of every day. 
[Lillian Knapp Dodd in Boston Transcript. 
A Correction—The fine poem in our Jan 
20 issue, “‘The Man With the Hoe,” which 
was credited to A. B. W., was written for 
our columns by Frank Stuart of Waco, 
Texas. The friend who corrects the mis- 
take writes, ‘‘The author looks exactly like 
the author of David Harum.’’—[Editor, 








The Good Cook. 


Cake Making. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 








‘Always select the best of material for 
cake. Pans for baking it must be free from 
all odors. If there is too much salt in the 
butter, it should be freshened by working 
it in cool water. In warm weather, lay the 
eggs in cold water; they will froth better 
when broken. Always_cream the _ butter 
and sugar first, then add the yolks of eggs, 
milk, and last the flour and the beaten 
whites of the eggs. Sweet milk and bak- 
ing powder go together, sour milk and soda. 
Cake should always be beaten, not stirred. 
When you use molasses in a cake it should 
always be baked in a moderate oven, never 
a hot one. 

Delicate Cake: Three scant cups flour, 2 
cups sugar, % cup sweet milk, % cup but- 
ter, beaten whites of 4 eggs, 3 teaspoons 
baking powder or 1 teaspoon cream tartar 
and % teaspoon soda. Bake in one loaf. 

Spice Cake: Three cups flour, 2 cups su- 
gar, 1 cup sweet milk, 1 cup butter, 3 eggs, 
3 teaspoons baking powder and 1 teaspoon 
each of all kinds of ground spice. Bake in 
one loaf one-half hour. 

Spice Cake No 2: Of flour 2% cups, 1 cup 
brown sugar, 2 cups butter, yolks of 4 and 
the whites of 2 eggs, 2 lbs currants, % 0z 
ground spices, 1 cup sweet cider, 1 table- 
spoon yeast dissolved in a little warm wa- 
ter. Rub the butter into the flour; mix all 
together and let rise % hour. Make into 
small cakes about half an inch thick. Bake 
slowly. 

Lemon: Cake: Beat 6 eggs, yolks and 
whites separately. Add to the yolks the 
grated rind of a lemon, 6 oz of sugar (1 
large cup), beat this for five minutes, shake 
in 1 large cup of flour, then the whites 
of the eggs and. the juice of the lemon. 
Beat well, pour in a cake pan and bake 
nearly one hour. 

Washington Cake: Three-fourths Ib each 
of butter and sugar worked to a cream, 
5 eggs well beaten, 1 teaspoon each of nut- 
meg and cinnamon, 1 Ib flour, 2 gills sour 
cream, % teaspoon soda, 1 Ib of currants 
cr raisins. Bake in a moderate oven in one 
loaf. 

Luncheon Cake: One Ib flour with 4 Ib 
of butter rubbed in it, 4% 1b moist sugar, 1 
ib raisins, % lb candied peel, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder dissolved in % pint warm, 
new milk, and 1 beaten egg. Bake at once. 





Fried Potatoes. 
MAY MYRTLE COOK, 


Said to me the other day by a lady who 
takes her meals at a private hotel: ‘‘Mrs 
B never gets her potatoes done; we had 
them fried to-night, but as usual they were 
tough and unfit to eat.”” Young housekeep- 
ers especially have difficultyin getting a pal- 
atable dish of fried potatoes. I know of 
one such who invariably either has too hot 
a fire or not enough, when cooking. Her 
potatoes are either fried too slowly and so 
are colorless and tough, or the fire is so hot 
that before they are done they become so 
badly burned as to be almost uneatable. 

If rightly prepared, there is no possible 
need of this. I never have any left-overs 
when TI serve fried potatoes to our. hun- 
gry family. First, before I begin to slice 
my potatoes, I put in the spider all the 
grease I shall need for the whole mess, and 
I use just enough to do, and not leave any 
grease in the botte of the pan when the 
dish is served. T amount may be told 
after a trial, but it is almost impossible to 
specify any amount. By the time I have a 
small dish of the thin slices, just as thin, 
too, as they can be made, I drop them in 
the sizzling grease, and cover the pan with 
a large lid that rests on the top of the pan, 
not down on top of the contents. Then 
while I slice more, these are merrily frying, 
and by the time I have a few more ready, 
the first ones are browned. So I push them 
away from the hottest side of the pan and 
drop the fresh ones in. I continue thus 
until all that I need are in the pan. Then 
I season them to suit my eaters, and if 
I have a great deal to attend to, and am 
not using my oven, I slip the pan in on 
the grate, and let them finish “frying” 
there. They will need little attention, and 
will come out crisp and moist, a not im- 
possible combination as it may seem to the 
uninitiated. The secret lies in keeping 





them well stirred, completely covered and 
not letting them cease to really fry all the 
time. 





“Won't Stick” Popcorn Brick. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK, 





Someone makes inquiry as to making non- 
stickable popcorn cakes. Try my way. For 
each quart of the popped corn put into a 
small enameled kettle half a pint of sugar; 
granulated is best. To each pint of the 
sugar add 1 teacup clear hot water, % tea- 
spoon cream tartar and 1 tablespoon corn- 
starch. Before adding the starch, mix it 
smooth in a little water or milk. Put your 
kettle on the back of the stove and stir 
frequently until all the sugar is melted, 
then place where it will boil. Do not stir 
after it begins to boil, or you will spoil it. 
After it begins to boil, time it, and let it 
boil just 15 minutes before trying. If a lit- 
tle dropped in ice water or on a, piece of 
ice will crack when broken, it is done. 
Have someone to help you do theerest, The 
corn should be all ready in a large pan 
which has been well greased all over the 
inside. Let one person with two large spoons 
or forks toss the corn about while the other 
slowly pours in the candy. When it is all 
a big ball, put out into well-greased baking 
pans, and place over them a greased board 
well weighted. It is nicest to leave them 
over night, or longer, before cutting into 
eakes or bricks. Do the mixing of candy 
and corn as quickly as possible, or you will 
not have success, Pile it rather high in 
the baking pans, in order that the cakes 
may be solid and firm after pressing. If di- 
rections are implicitly followed, these will 
be very nice, and no trouble as to stick- 
iness. 





Date Pudding—One cup eachof sour milk 
and sugar or molasses, 1 spoon butter, 1 
teaspoon soda, spices to suit and 1 lb stoned 
dates. Stir quite stiff with flour and steam 
two hours. Serve with cream and sugar. 
[za €. 





Suyvprise Cake—Cream together 1 cup 
sugar and 1 large tablespoon butter, add 1 
beaten egg, 1 cup water or sweet milk, 2 
cups flour into which 2 teaspoons baking 
powder have been sifted, 1 teaspoon flavor- 
ing. Bake in sheets or in a loaf.—[E. C. 














Mrs. Morris’ Letter to 
EVERY WIFE AND MOTHER. 




















(LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 14,363] 

‘“‘T have taken eight bottles of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
with gratifying results. I had been 
married four years and had two chil- 
dren. I was all run down, had falling 
of womb with all its distressing symp- 
toms. I had doctored with a good 
physician, but I derived very little good 
from his treatment. After taking a 
few bottles of your medicine, I was 
able todo my work and nurse my seven- 
months’-old babe. I recommend your 
medicine to every wife and mother. 
Had I_time, I could write much more 
in its praise. I bid you God’s speed in 
your good work.”—Mrs. L. A. MoxgIs, 
WELAKA, Putnam Co., FLA. 


‘* DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM—When I com- 
menced the use of your remedies I was 
very bad off. Every two weeks I was 
troubled with flowing spells which made 
me very weak. I had two of the best 
doctors, but they did not seem to help 
me. 

“They said my trouble was caused 
from weakness and was nothing to 
worry about. I felt tired all the time; had 
no ambition. I was growing worse all 
the time until I began the use of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. Iam 
now able to help about the house, and 
am much improved in health.”—Mnrs. 
A. WALKER, CALLICOON Deport, N. Y. 


' MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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Free to the 
Ruptured 


Dr. W. 8. Rice, the Well Known Authore- 
ity, sends a Trial of His Famous 
Method Free to All, 


Anyone can Now Cure Themselves at 
Homes Without Pain, Danger, Oper- 
ation or An Hour’s Loss of 
Time From Work. 


To the thousands upon thousands of ruptured 
people who are torturing themselves with trusses 
and in momentary danger of death from stran- 
gulation Dr. W.S. Rice, 348 L. Main Street, Adams, 

: N. Y., will send free to 
all atrial of his famous 
method that has saved 
so many livesand made 
so many men, women 
and children well and 
strong and permanently 
cured of old and difficult 
ruptures. Do not be 
backward about writing 
for the free trial. It 
will cost you nothing 
and will enable you to 
see how easily you can 
cure yourself in a very 
short time without los- 
ing an hour from work. 
poe Rice is agen wn 
- iat every suffering 

M. K. LYMAN. man or woman shall 
know the wonderful truth that rupture can be 
cured and be therefore generously sends, prepaid 
by mail, his method, absolutely free, and you can 
make a free trial of it. Write to-day without fail, 
as you cannot afford to miss this free and gener- 
ous offer. 

Mr. M. K. Lyman, a highly esteemed citizen of 
Delray, Fla., says:—‘‘The Dr. Rice method is a 
remarkable cure. Ihad an old rupture that de- 
fied everything but in three weeks there was no 
protrusion and I have remained sound and well 
ever since. I heartily recommend Dr. Rice to 
every sufferer.” Do not fail to write at once for 
the free trial and thus cure yourself at home 
without pain, danger or detention from the d«y’s 
work. Write at once. Commence now and before 
the heavy work of spring begins you will be 
cured as sound as a dollar. 

Write to Dr. W. S. Rice, 348 L. Main St., Adams, 


N. Y., you will never regret having done so, 
FREE If you suffer from any form : | 


we want to send you free by mail, pre- 

aid, a Bottle of the famous Kola Plant Compound. 

t is Nature’s Sure Botanic Cure for the disease, and 

we guarantee that it will forever stop all your suffer- 

ing. Weare sending out 50,000 Bottles free by mail to 

Sufferers, to prove the wonderful power of this New 

Discovery, and we will be pleased to send one to you, 
Send your name and address by postal card or letter. 

Address, The KOLA IMPORTING CO., 
No. 1164 Broadway, New York. 


256 _ that tells all about Magic Lan- 
terns and Stereopticons—how to 
PAC —E operate them—how mueh they eost 


—how men with small capital can 
Boo K make money with them. Sent free. 


McALLISTER Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 

ASTH M eS 

sufferer. F. G. KINSHAN, M. D., 

Box 756, Augusta, Meine. 
SSSSESSSESESSSSSESSESSSESSESS 


@ If you are outof employment, ® 
5 or employed at unsatisfactory 
> wages, write us immediately. 
@ We can give you something to 


110 that will make you $50 a month without 


@ any trouble. You can ® 
@work right around @ 
Yyour own home, or @ 
é wish. A®@ 


. travelif you 
» Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker @ 


¢@ You will be surprised how 

@easily you can make the 

@above sum. Hundreds are rT 
@ 
® 























FFs 


making double that. Possi- 
bly youcan doittoo. Send nameand address, 
en: Please investigate. Write to-day. 


@ ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


GRFSSTISSSTSSSSSISSSSISSSISSSS 


Fo complete Catalogue of cultural Books, address 
chs ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
Caco. 





eee Ren tn see 
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Money-Making at Home. 


From Garden Produce. 


MARION M’CONKEY. 








I sold $300 worth of produce last year. 
I had many difficulties to contend with, as 
I am a farmer’s wife with six little ones, 
all under 10 years of age, and had to hire 
a young girl to stay with them while I 
went to the city three miles distant. I sell 
mostly at hotels, boarding houses, restaur- 
ants and lunch rooms, with just a few pri- 
vate houses. Sometimes when I have more 
than I can sell I trade them to the carpet 
weaver for rag carpets. And I bought five 
that way, which when sold brought $35. 
My account book shows: Vegetables $50, 
fruits $50, carpets and rugs $50, but- 
ter and pickles $50, miscellaneous $100. 
In the spring I sold milk, lettuce, 
onions, rhubarb, eggs, asparagus, mush- 
rooms, butter and broilers’ I hatched in an 
incubator at iéc per lb. I also sold early 
in May choice garden and fiower plants, 
celery, cauliflower and mango plants and 
double petunia and fancy pinks and pansies, 
In early summer I sold bushels of beans, 
peas and tomatoes, gallons of small fruits 
and 10 bu of early green cooking apples. 
I sold a large amount of sweet milk for 
ice cream and a great deal of buttermilk. 
Often I would make two trips a day, with 
special orders. In the fall I disposed of the 
surplus apples that were very cheap by 
having them made into butter, 40 gals of 
which I sold at 50c per gal. In the fall I 
made kraut and mixed pickles, besides a 
large amount of ketchup which brought 
good prices. Jellies, cider, beets, grape but- 
ter, plums, $10, field corn on ear, for pick- 
ling and various other things I cannot re- 
member. In the winter I made mince meat, 
head cheese, sausage, besides selling ribs 
and backbones occasionally. aA 

I sold 500 gal lye hominy, making it in 
10 gal lots, for which I received 20c per gal. 
I gave good measure, and neatness and 
cleanliness are the most essential points. I 
enjoy the business, as it gives me a few 
hours’ freedom from the monotony of farm 
life and the extra pin money was not the 
least factor of the business. One need 
go to town but once each week, and vy 
having the things engaged do nicely, and 
so many fruits and vegetables go to waste 
on the farm that could be turned into hon- 
est pennies to replenish the usually flat 
—— (if she has one) of the farmer’s 
wife. 





A Girl's Pin Money. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 





Every one said that the fun-loving Edna 
Lee had no need to bother with the query 
“what shall I do to support myself,”’ her pa- 
rents being abundantly able to give her all 
the necessities of life, mingled with many 
pleasures. Still, with all her happy sur- 
roundings, she thought, as many up-to-date 
girls do at the present time, it would be 
delightful to increase her income by her 
own individual efforts, knowing that by so 
doing she could spend money in many ways 
she did not feel at liberty to with the al- 
lowance her father gave her. As soon as 
the little woman became in earnest, she was 
surprised to find how much there was she 
had always considered unpromising mate- 
rial, that could be utilized if she studied 
the needs of those about her, and devoted 
herself to supplying them. Three ways of 
earning money came to her while visiting in 
a city near her own home, ways which 
were so helpful that I am sure they will be 
of interest to those who, like Edna, live in 
the country, and wish to add something to 
their pin money. F 

After learning that fruit ‘‘ades’’ were in 
great demand, not only for teas and recep- 
tions, but also as a summer drink on all 
eccasions, and that for winter use pure 
fruit syrups were almost impossible to find 
at the stores, although they were much 
sought after as a coloring for ice-cream, 
and for flavoring sauces, she immediately 
acted upon the suggestion, and prepared 
syrups from the fruit of different seasons. 
It was pleasant work, and not at all tire- 
some. Besides, the cost was slight, as often 
the juices left from canning were made use 
of. The raspberry vinegar and blackberry 
cordial were more of a task, but the call for 
them encouraged her to add them to her 
stock, and her success in selling them ful- 
ly repaid her for the labor required. Bot- 
tles were filled with the syrup, neatly 
sealed, and the name, which was printed in 


black ink, pasted on. For a time she sold 
only to people she knew, and they greatly 
appreciating her preparations mentioned 
them to others, so that soon many orders 
came and she began to realize a neat little 
sum from her money-making scheme. 

Her next venture was to sell herbs for 
winter use to town people, who, finding it 
difficult to secure from the market what 
they wanted, gladly bought of her. From 
a bed that she had prepared for this very 
purpose, she gathered, just before they 
were ready to go to seed, marjoram, chive, 
savory, sage, thyme, tarragon and parsley, 
then each kind was tied in a bunch by it- 
self, hung in a large airy room to dry and 
when perfectly dry the leaves were pow- 
dered fine, stored in glass jelly tumblers 
having closely fitting tops, care being taken 
that every glass was carefully labeled. An- 
other enterprise which was as successful as 
the other two, and much more enjoyable, 
was the fashioning of rustic baskets from 
birch bark, moss and twigs, making recep- 
tacles exactly suited to the growing ferns 
with which they were filled. Edna found 
much pleasure in this work, many of the 
baskets showing her taste, ingenuity and 
artistic skill, but she said the best part of 
all her labor was the profit she reaped 
therefrom. 





Pin Money from Seedlings. 


MRS M. C. Y. 





I am a farmer’s wife, and in common 
with a great many others who are in the 
same line of business, I find that there is 
no time but what a few more pennies 
would come in a good place and perhaps help 
to fill a long-felt want, and I have by my 
own exertions added a few to our not over- 
plethoric family purse. Several years ago 
I procured a very interesting book, and 
hitching an old gentle horse to the buggy, 
I visited my neighbcrs, and the result was 
that I sold in two weeks’ time $50 worth 
of books. I attended to all my work, and 
Was not absent from home a single night. 
Of course one must have a book that the 
people want. For the last year or two I 
have turned my attention to gardening and 
bee-keeping on a small scale. In January, 
1897, I bought of a seed house one dol- 
lar’s worth of onion seeds. With these I 
planted, the first of February, nine rows, 
50 yards long. Owing to my inexperience 
in planting, my seed came up very irreg- 
ularly, and was attacked by a small green- 
ish fly or bug (something we had never 
seen in this part of the country before), al- 
most as soon as the plants were out of the 
ground, and sucked to death, until I almost 
despaired of having any left. By dint of 
perseverance and a liberal supply of wood 
ashes, I succeeded in saving a few. I gath- 
ered about 5 bu of very good-sized onions, 
which I sold to my neighbors and others 
for from 2% to 3c per pound. 

Last winter I bought from a neighbor 
four stands of bees, paying $16 for the lot. 
From these I got 17% gals of extracted 
honey, which I sold at 85c per gal, realiz- 
ing enough from the sale of the honey to 
almost cover all costs and expenses. With 
the cid of my daughter I hive my swarms, 
transfer and extract the honey. I have 
studied Root’s A B C in Bee Culture and 
think that I have gained enough knowledge 
to make bee-keeping a permanent business. 
In November, 1898, I filled an order for 50 
peach trees, of a very fine seedling variety, 
and 1000 plants of our native dewberries, 
at very remunerative prices. I intend to 
make tle planting of these peaches in nur- 
sery rows a regular business from now on. 
I also raise chickens for Home consump- 
tion and occasionally I sell a few, but at 
the present prices, 5c per dozen for eggs 
and from 8 to 12% for fryers, there’s very 
little money to be made. There is very lit- 
tle poultry shipped from this part of Texas, 
transportation charges are too high to ad- 
mit of profit, and therefore we have only 
the local demand, which is soon supplied. 
Now, Mr Editor, I do not claim to be get- 
ting rich, nor do I claim that my supply 
of pinmoney would be adequate to the 
needs of most women, vet as you know, ev- 
ery little helps, and farmers’ wives espe- 
cially must cut down their wants to fit the 
size of their pocketbooks. 


Inspector: I notice that in this photo- 
graph you are bald. 

Home-coming American: Yes, my hair 
grew out while I was abroad. 

“Then I shall have to charge you the 
special duty on European-grown hair.”’ 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS ° 


Busy Fingers. 





Diamond Insertion and Edge. 
MAY MYRTLE COOK. 





This accompanies the diamond lace pat- 
tern. 

The shells are made in the same way, 
five t c to each, and caught at either edge 
with a dc. Loops of five ch each. Make 
ch forty. 

1st row—Three loops, shell, three loops. 

2d row—Three loops, two shells, three 
loops. 

3d row—Two loops, shell, loop, shell, two 
loops. 





4th row—Two loops, shell, two loops, shell, 
loop. 

5th row—Loop, shell, loop, shell, 
shell, loop. 
: 6th row—Two loops, shell, two loops, shell, 
oop. 

7th row—Two loops, shell, loop, shell, two 
loops. 

8th row—Three loops, 
loops. 

9th row—Three loops, shell, three loops. 

SOLID DIAMOND EDGE. 

Ch fifteen. 

1st row—Five t c in 3d st of chain, ch five, 
dc in 3d st from this, ch five, d c in last st. 

2d row—Ch five, d c in center st of loop, 


loop, 


two shells, two 





ch five, d c in top of next loop, shell of fiv 
t c in dc of former row, d c in center ot 
former shell, shell of six t c in last dc of 
row one. 

3d row—Ch two, d c in each of the first 
four t c of shell, shell in d c between the 
two shells, ch five, d c in top of loop, ch five, 
d cin top of last loop. 

4th row—Ch five, d c in top of loop, ch 
five, d c in top of loop, ch five, d c in top of 
loop. Repeat from row one. 


—— 


Star Stitch in Crochet. 


EMMA CLEARBWATERS, 





Make a chain the desired length. 

1st row—Draw a loop through each of five 
st, wool over and through all six loops at 
once, wool over and through the one st, *, 
draw a loop through the one st, one loop 
through st at side of star, one loop through 
same st last d c was worked in, one loop in 
each of next two st of ch, wool over and 
through all six loops at once, wool over and 
through one st. Repeat from * to end of 
row. 

2d row—Ch three, raise one loop in each 
of last two st of ch three, one loop through 
one st of last star (or eye of star), one loop 
through st at side of star, one loop through 
Same st last d c was worked in, wool over 
and through all six st, over and through 
one st, * draw a loop through eye of next 
star, one loop through st at side of star, 
one loop through same st the last d c was 











worked in, one loop through each of next 
two st, wool over and through all six st, 
over and through one st, repeat from * to 
end of row. 





Crocheted Shawl. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Commence with four stitches, join round, 
four ch to turn, one d c under the circle of 
four ch, five ch, one d c under four ch, five 
ch, one d c under four ch, five ch to turn. 

2d row—One d c into center of last five 
ch, five ch, one d c into center of next five 
ch, five ch, one d c into same stitch, five ch, 
one d c into center of next five ch, five ch, 
one dc into 3d of five ch at the turn of last 
row, three ch to turn. 

3d row—Three tr under each five ch of 
last row except at the point; in this, work 
three tr, one ch, three tr. 

4th row—Five ch to turn, one d c separat- 
ed by five ch between each cluster of tre- 
bles, except-in the point at the point; in 
this, work two d c¢ separated by five ch. Re- 
peat from the 2d row until the shawl is the 
size required. Be careful to make the in- 
crease only at the point. Finish with a 
pretty ball fringe made as follows: 

Fold the wool into fifteen lengths thick, 
and with a wool needle fasten it at about 
one inch distances, making it secure with 
a buttonhole stitch, and carrying the wool 
from one space to the next without break- 
ing it. Four of these divisions are required 
for each length of fringe. When finished, 
cut in the center of each division, taking 
care not to cut the piece of wool that se- 
cures the balls. Then shake the knots over 
boiling water until each becomes a fluffy 
little ball. 

Take a steel crochet hook, pick up each 
stitch in the loop of each fourth ball, pass 
the hook through the ball, work three ch 
between each fourth ball, and continue un- 
til the fringe is long enough for the sides 
pf the shawl. Turn and work back along 
the chain, a row of d c’s over a wooden 
knitting pin, turn, and work back another 
row without the knitting pin, then sew the 
fringe on the shawl. Finish the top of the 
shawl (it is three-cornered) with a scalloped 
edge. Use Shetland wool. This makes a 
very dainty and pretty wrap for the house 
or for summer evenings on the piazza, 


a 


A Handkerchief Scheme. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK. 








My suggestions are for the benefit of Miss 
Clever Fingers with the shallow purse and 
whose time is of less value than her money. 
Linen of a nice quality may be had for a 
dollar a yard, and by watching salcs and 
hunting over remnant counters, it may be 
often found for less. A very sheer, fine 
quality, of the yard width, may be pur- 
chased for $1.50 per yard. This, by careful 
management, will furnish the linen for nine 
fancy handkerchiefs, ladies’ size. Some may 
be simply hemstitched, or with a tiny vine 
of embroidery above the hem, or as shown 
in the accompanying design, a second row 
of hemstitching may be made above the 
hem, and between these two rows may be 
the vine, embroidered in white linen floss. 
Or a corner design may be used in connec- 
tion with the hemstitch, Not many of 
these can be made if you intend to get the 
nine out of the yard of linen. 

If made of Battenberg, the linen part 
will be small, and if some simple désign 
be chosen it will not be of great expense. 
One having much filling of fancy stitches 
will be most economical. Another method 
of economy is to crochet your own rings 
in place of purchasing them, making them 
of the same thread used in the lace work. 
On a hemstitched square of eight inch-* 
fasten a ruffle of footing edged With valen- 
ciennes, the whole edge to be about two 
inches wide. On a ten-inch square have 
a border of the inch-wide valenciennes and 
just above the half-inch hem, put a row of 
insertion to match. Some pretty lace 
knitted or crocheted of No 150 Barbour’s 
linen thread forms an especially dainty 
border for another kerchief. Another may 
be of crochet and cut work, making a row 
of medallions to be buttonholed around 
the edge of the square, and after, to have 
the linen cut away. 

For father and the big boys, make large 
plain hemstitched handkerchiefs, the only 
decoration allowable being the initial or 
monogram in one corner, this to be done in 
the white linen thread. Let these be about 





18 inches square when finished. For the 
little boys, they may be similar only let 
them be smaller, a trifle larger than those 
for their mamma, Fifteen inches is the best 
size. For the little girls I would use India 
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linen, a good quality of which may be had 
for about 30c a yard. As little folks lose 
their belongings so unceasingly, it is as 
well to use this cheaper material. Narrow 
lace or footing will make these dainty 
enough for any little miss. Make these 
about 11 or 12 inches square. An elderly 
gentleman may like a large kerchief of 
white silk, with an inch hem, and his in- 
itial embroidered in one corner. This he 
can use for its original purpose, or as a 
neck wrap in cold weather. 








Christians will be saved by going to 
church just as quickly as Gen Buller will 
win a battle in the Transvaal by going to 
see the plates of armor in the tower of Lon- 
don.—[Lyman Abbott. 








“If I were sick and 
wanted to get well, 
I’d find out how some 
one else got well who 
had the same sort of 
sickness as mine.” 


If your sickness is like hers, 
Mrs, Jacobs’ story will interest you. 


‘I was very sick indeed,’’ writes Mrs. 
Mollie Jacobs, of Felton, Kent Co., Del- 
aware, ‘“‘and our family doctor said I had 
consumption. I thought I must die soon 
for I felt so awful bad. Hada bad cough, 
spit blood, was very short of breath, had 
— in my chest and right lung, and also 

ad dyspepsia. Before I took your ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ and ‘ Pleasant Pellets’ 
I was so weak I could not sweep a room, 
and now I can do a small washing, and I 
feel like a new person. I believe that the 
Lord and your medicine have saved my 
life. , I was sick over two years. I took 13 
bottles of the ‘Golden Medical Discovery, 
and four vials of Dr. Pierce’s Pellets.’’ 

Are you sick? Are your lungs 

‘weak?’’ Have you obstinate 
lingering cough, with bleeding 
lungs, weakness and emaciation ? 
Thousands’ in just your case have 


been cured by the use of 
DR. PIERCE’S 
GOLDEN MEDICAL 
DISCOVERY. 


It always helps. It almost always 
cures. Sick persons are invited to 
consult Dr. Pierce by letter abso- 
lutely without fee or charge. All 
correspondence is strictly private. 
Write and get a specialist’s opin- 
ion on your case, free. Address 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Consumption, 


BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, CHRONIC PNEUMONIA 
AND CATARRH, 


can positively be cured by Dr Robert Hun- 
ter’s method of treatment by which the 
curative drugs are introduced directly into 
the bronchial tubes and lungs and not put 
into the stomach, where they become use- 
less. 

Mr A. L. Peer, 179 Washington street, 
Newark, N J, says: “I had 27 hemorrhages 
and lost 50 pounds in weight; I was cured 
by Dr Hunter’s treatment.” 

Mrs Edward Raynor, 174 Bank street, 
Newark, N J, says: “I had the worst symp- 
toms of consumption—fever, might sweats, 
hemorrhages, great shortness of breath and 
loss of flesh, and I owe my recovery to Dr 
Hunter’s treatment.’’ 

Readers of this paper can receive free, 
a book explaining the causes, symptoms 
and treatment of the various bronchial and 
lung diseases by sending their address to 
Dr Robert Hunter Association, 117 West 
45th street, New York City. 


CLUBBING LIsT! 
SAVE MONEY :t3232z x 


Below is a list of some oe the lend the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subseriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in colamn Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 
W—Weekly. M—Monthly. 





S-M—Semi-Monthly 









S-W—Semi-Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 
A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 
2.00..Am. Bee Journal, Chicago........ ¢00ceeRe a - 
1.50..Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago...........eceseee. M 1.40 
2.00..Am. Sheep Breeder. Chicago: becoansbinsgenoneal M 1.85 
50..Am. Swineherd, Chicago .........ccccccccccecces M 1.35 
-Bee, Omaha, Sida ha iat toa W 1.50 
.-Blade, Toledo, Ohbio.. pgp dhinhaa wAaaates W 1.65 
‘Breeder’s Gazette. Chicago, "Seon Ot W 2.10 
Capital, Topeka, Kansas....... S-W 1.60 
.-Century Magazine, New York .M 4.60 
.Christian Herald, New York.. .W 2.10 
.Commercial, Bangor, eee -W 190 
.-Commercial Gazette, Cincinnat! Ohio. beeeecese W 1.40 
-Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa .........025 W 1.70 
. Cosmopolitan ig Ir — « Re soss en nae 
.Courier Journal — Ss . 
‘Dairy World, Chi 


CAMO, Til... ccc iiebensesgeatee 

..- Enquirer, C incinnati, Ohio. sonen owes wie 
.Farm Poultry. Boston, Mass 
. Free Press, De troit, Mich.. at 
..Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, oO 
..Globe Democrat, St. Louis. 
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..Good Housekeeping, Rockster Mass -M 1.90 
..Green’s Fruit Grower ee Ms Zee --- M 1.35 
..Harper’s Bazar, New Y fork oe 0008.00¢-s050 Re 
"Harper’s Magazine, New York........; * .-M 3.70 
..Harper’s Round Table, New York.. + oo-- ME 1.90 
.. Harper ’s Weekly, New York. eee 20 
.Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Ww is.. W 1.75 
.Household, Boston, Mass............+0...6. M 1.85 
.. Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Wilatésiecinieusbiadedduse W 1.30 
.. Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio........... M 1.30 
..Jowa State Register, Des Moines, Iowa. --. W 1.40 
. SOUFNA), Boston, Mass..... .ccccccscccsecs -». W 190 
.Ladies’ World, New York. aee -- Mi 1.35 
“Leader,-Cleveland, Ohio....................ee ee, W 1.85 
Leader, ee I ae at W 1.40 
..Leslie’s Monthly, New NIE ie uci ns Seeaacs M 1.90 
00..Leslie’s Weekly, New York...............,cceeee W 4.10 
00. McClure’ 's Magazine, New York.........cesceces M 1.90 
00..Munsey’s Magazine, New York... Rihana we seuinna M 1.95 
00..News and Courier, Charleston, 8.C.... ...S-W 1.60 
00..Ohio State Journal. Columbus, Chie. pintxdenokine W 1.85 
00.. Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. W 1.60 
00..Plain Dealer, ‘Cleveland, Ohio.: W 1.75 
50..Poultry Keeper, Parkesburg, .M 1.35 
2 00. . Poultry Mont ye aibeny, N. ion .-.-M 1.35 
2.00.. Republic, St. Louis............ t +e eee. SW 1.85 
3.50.. Review of Govion “3 New York.. eT 
4.00..Scribner’s Magazine, New _ 2 ae: M 3.60 
4.00..Scientifie American, New York.. wre ft , 
1.75..Sentinel, Milwaukee, PPeaswiseweesccnswecsxwee W 1.69 
| ee Se W 115 
2.00.. Tribune, New Win desvastscickuta’ pos to bpmmastie W 1.35 
4.x..Wortd Tri-Weeily, New York............. os 15. - 
ee Companion, Boston, Mass............ W 2.50 


vopromee ms with other papers are inciuded in any of 
the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine is 
wanted, to find the net rate on any such added pa er sub- 
tract $1 from joint price given in column B. 1 these 

rices are subject to changes made by other Rw t It 
fr necessary that at least one subseription to our maga- 
zine should accompany each clubbing ayo If you de- 
sire any paper not in the above list, write and obtain our 
low prices. For samples of any of ane” journals, write 
direct to the publishers. 

After first copy of any paper subscribed for has been 
received, send complaints, etc., direct to the publishers of 
such pa 

The above | prices include tee new and thoroughly re 
vised edition of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
YEAR BOOK AND ALMANAC for 1900, which is the best 
and most comprehensive work of the kind ever published, 


Address orders to ettrer of our offices,"but to avoid de- 
lay sendijto the ness 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Fiace, NewiYork. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 
Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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Busy Fingers. 


Peaked Points. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK, 


130 





Here is shown a band suitable for decor- 


ating the opening to night gowns, baby 
dresses, and for many other uses. Also is 
given an edge to match, for which many 


uses may be found besides that of edging 
the sleeves, etc, of articles on which’ the 
band is used. For undergarments, No 40 


cotton is best, while for baby things I would 
use a fine linen thread. 

Crochet a chain of the length desired for 
the band, then make this row—t c, ch two, 
repeat clear across, 


tc in 3d st, Repeat 





this row four times, putting the t c in every 
other row on top of that of preceding row. 
Then go all around this band of “holes” 
with dcinte, ch five, dc in tc, repeating 
clear around. Now turn and fill in’ the 
holes with five dc, three t ec, five dc, in 
each loop of five ch, catching between each 
point with a dec. This finishes the band. 
By pulling the points out sharp with a 
needle a prettier effect is gained. The edge 
is made by these same directions, save that 
but one row of holes is made, as a founda- 
tion for the points. A pretty apron or pil- 
low case lace is made by making bands 
the length shown, and catching them to- 
gether side by side until a long enough 
strip of lace is made for the use to which 
it is to be put. In the same manner a 
child’s collar may be formed, making a 
row of the points all around the top, when 
s_tficient bands have been joined to make 
the collar, then drawing up at the neck with 
a cord or ribbon. Many other ways of using 
the peaked points will suggest themselves 
to the worker. 


CURRENT STYLES. 


PATTERNS ONLY 10 CENTS EACH, POSTAGE FREE 
These patterns retail at 25c to 35c each, 

but by special arrangement with the man- 

ufacturers we supply them at 10c. 





7883—GIRLS’ BOX COAT (4, 6, 8 and 10 years). 
Pebble cheviot, ladies’ cloth, poplin or light weight 
aver is appropriate material for this attractive garment. 





or it can_be made of pretty double-faced cloth, with the 
revers and pocket laps of the plaid on the reverse side, 





7870—-GIRLS’ COSTUME (6, 8, 10 and 12 years). 

This waist is mounted on a tight-fitted lining which 
closes in the back. Poplin, cheviot, venetian, henrietta 
or flannel may be aggroptiately used for this model, with 
rimmings of silk, velvet, braid or narrow passementerie. 





78783—LADIES’ SHIRT WAIST WITH APPLIED YOKE 

fa Ee OreD OUTLINE (32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 

nch bust). 

May be made of cashmere, fine serge, Venetian or any 
of the beautiful plain or spotted French flannels. When 
figured materials are used for the body, the bands are 
usually of plain goods to match, or they may be made 
of silk or velvet. : 

Order by number, which in each instance accompanies 
description. Give bust measure for ladies’ upper garments; 
give waist measure for skirts; give both age and breast 
measure for misses and children. Patterns are 10c each, 
and should be ordered of the Office of this Publication. 

Full directions, quantity of material required and illus- 
tration of garment with each pattern. 





Self Righteousness. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





Unto the diamond with a flaw 
The perfect pebble spoke: 

“Alas, poor sister, some great law 
Of heaven you have broke, 


“Since imperfection’s curse I see 
Whene’er your form I view; 

Bat cheer up! Some day you may be 
A perfect pebble too.” 





“Was that your dog that was howling all 
night?” ‘I guess it was.” ‘‘Why in thun- 
der don’t you feed him?” ‘“‘Heavens, man, 


it’s indigestion that makes him howl!” 
Nothing else adds so much 
Nothing will contribute more to the 
most elaborate function—for cot- 

















10 Wax 
a Candles 

to the charm of the drawing 

room or boudoir as the softly radi- 

ant light from CORDOVA Candles, 

artistic success of the luncheon, 

tea ordinner. The best decorative 
candles for the simplest or the 











tage or mansion. Made in all colors 

and the most delicate tints by 
STANDARD OIL CO, 

and sold everywhere, 
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Cure 
for | 
aralysis 


Mr. H. N. Warner, of Kearney, 
Neb., says: 

“In 1894 I was attacked with paral- 
ysisinmyleftside. You might stick 
a pin to the headinto my left hipand 
I would not feel it. I was unable to 
do any kind of work and had to be 
turnedin bed. I fully made up my 
mind that I could not be cured as I 
had used all kinds of medicine and 
had tried many doctors. 

“At last I was advised to try Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
and I very reluctantly commenced 
their use last September. Before I 
had finished my first box I began to 
feel much better and by the timel 
had used six boxes the paralysis dis- 
appeared, and although two months 
have passed since I finished my last 
box, there has been no recurrence of 
the disease.” 

From the Advertiser, Aztell, Neb. 





















Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
are never sold 1. dozen or hundred, 
but aways in packages. At all druggists. 
or direct from the Dr. Williams Medicine 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 60 cents per box. 
6 boxes $2.50. 










Sons 
BRONCHIAL 


Bronchitis, Hoarseness, 
Sore Throat 
Effectively Relieved. 


John L Brown & Son, Boston. 


a sae 
Focow’ 








FREE ANGORA CAT 


We will give away 6080 Animals, Canary Birds, 
Mocking Birds, Bullfinches, Parrots, etc., Dogs, 
Angora Cats, Aquariums, Gold Fish, Shetland Ponies, 
Rabbits, Pigeons, Guinea Pigs, Monkeys, Squirrels, 
etc., together with fancy cages. We mean exactly 
what we say. We willsend you a pair of beautiful 
Angora Cats now all the rage, birds with cage or an 
other animal you may want. We have been breed- 
ing for years, and h.ve a fine stock of animals that 
we are going to give away in the next ton —— 

othing to 
We Start You In Business foitiz* tc 
want animals raised for us as the demand is greater 
than the supply and with difficulty we have reserved 
6080 animals for breeding purposes, to be distributed 
free to those who answer this advertisement, and we 
start you in a paying business and put you in the way 
of making mone¥ without you investing one cent. 
Genuine Angora Cats are worth from $25.00 to $10U.00 
each. and these animals are easy to raise. No 
money to send,simply act at once, write us today 
and be one of the 6080 to get a fi.e Song Bird or Par- 
rot with cage, a beautiful pair of Genuine Angora 
Cats, a complete Aquarium with fish, shells and 
plants. When you wr.tesend the names of ten people 
who own either a horse, or a dog, ora cat, or a bird, 
or chickens or some other animal. Give the name of 
your nearestexpress office and say what animal or 
aquarium you want and it will be sent exactly ac- 
cording to our offer. You will have nothing whatever 
to pay, We pay express charges. This advertise- 
ment means exactly what it says and is simply 
an enterprising plan_to increase our business 

Address DEPT. 35. 


capacity. 
ANIMAL WORLD, 127 E. 23d ST., NEW YORK 
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TEN CHARMING BOOKS. 


Each a Literary Gem, and all Beautiful Specimens of Artistic Book Making. 


These ten charming volumes (Ten Superb Presentation Books), aggregating 3,200 Pages of large type, are bound in rich cloth, artistically 
decorated, and in intrinsic value and general superiority excel all other premium inducements ever offered. This exceptionally fine collection 


of choice books will furnish material for many a happy and entertaining evening at home. 


1—The Wedding Ring. 
By Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D. D. 

“The Wedding Rin«” offers to young 
folks and their parents sound advice on 
“ How to Choose a Husband” and “ How to 
Choose a Wife,” and will help his many 
readers to act wisely and judiciously in 
matters that may decide the destiny of 
loved ones for time and for eternity. 


2—Notablie 19th Century Events. 
sy John Clark Ridpath, D.D. 

In “ Notable Events of the 19th Century,” 
the author has cleverly selected and ably 
handled those particular events that have 
exerted the mightiest influences.in the 
world during the present century. A mar- 
velous subject and a marvelous book. 


3—Holiday Stories for the Young. 
By Margaret E. Sangster. 

This fascinating collection clearly de- 
monstrates the fact that good stories can be 
made much more attractive than vile ones, 
and that purity does not necessarily go 
hand in hand with insipidity. Our youn 
friends will find in it a mine of delightfu 
entertainment. 

4—Winter Evening Tales. 
By Amelia E. Barr. 

Amelia E. Barr’s name is a fhousehold 
word wherever pure literature is treasured. 
Her volume of ‘‘ Winter Evening Tales” cap- 
tivates and charms from beginning to end. 

5—Recitations for the Social Circle. 
By James Clarence Harvey. 

This well-known poet and author has 
succeeded in presenting a collection of 
charming prose and poetry which agreeably 
combines all the elements of delightful 
entertainment. 


We unhesitatingly and cordially recommend this Library to the f 
volumes were specially written for this library. 
usefulness to all. No home should be without it. 


A Superb Library. 


IN 10 VOLUMES. 








6—How to Succeed. 
By“Orison 8S. Marden, D. D. 

This book by the famous author of “ Push- 
ing to the Front” and “Architects of Fate,” 
supplies just what is needed by every young 
man, and no one can read this excellent 


volume without deriving infinite advan- 


tage. We claim for this book that itis the 
best one of its kind ever published, 


7—The Fairy-Land of Science. 
By Arabella B. Buckley. 

Read “The Fairy-Land of oe Do 
not think it dry or tedious, for it reads likea 
romance. One hour spent with this delight- 
ful volume will reveal a multitude of near- 
by wonders hitherto hidden from view. 


8—The Land We Live In. 
By Henry Mann. 

In this book things many never knew, 
but which every American should know, 
are told in a most captivating manner. My 
Henry Mann, who has contributed this 
grand volume, has, through it, done exce- 
lent service for his country. 


9—The Secret of a Happy Home. 
By Marion Harland. 

This book is calculated to transform many 
a home now an abode of comparative mis- 
ery into a veritable Eden of felicity. Itis 
bound to result in good wherever read. 


10—Thoughts of Many [linds. 
By Louis Klopsch, Ph. D. 

This isa volume which will prove exceed- 
ingly helpful to many people. It contains 
twenty-five hundred quotations from stand- 
ard authors on various subjects. 


avorable consideration of our_ numerous readers. Nearly all of the 
It is a work for everybody, man, woman and child, and will be found of the utmost value and 


We willsend this superb library of Ten Cloth Bound Books, which would be cheap at $5.00, free as a premium to anyone 
HOW T0 GET IT sending us Three New Subscriptions to this journal at $1 a year, or Two New Subscriptions and $1 additional, or 

One New Subscription and $1.50 additional, or we will send them in connection with a year’s subscription to this 
journal for only $2.25. Better still, send $5.00 for a five years’ subscription and we will send them ffYee of cost. Sent by express, receiver to 
pay charges, or we will send them prepaid to any part of the country on receipt of 40 cents additional. 


HOMEMADE - 
CONTRIVANCES 


750 ILLUSTRATIONS 


650 PAGES 





FOR FARM AND GARDEN 
DAIRY AND WORKSHOP 


FarmConveniences and Appli- 
ances; Fences, Gates .nd Bridges 


How to Make Over 1000 Handy Appliances and Labor-Saving 
Devices Needed on the Farm or about the Buildings 


Se in the construction and use of simple labor-saving devices is of vast importance td the farmer, and any aid to the 


development of this manual dexterity is always very welcome. 


The volume here presented abounds in valuable hints 


and suggestions for the easy and rapid construction of a large number of homemade conveniences within the reach of all. It 
is an everyday handbook of farm work—applicable to both indoors and outdoors—and contains the best ideas gathered from 


scores of practical men in all departments of farm labor. 


of the inventive talent and experience of others in similar lines of work. 
The conveniences and appliances described in this work secure great comforts to both man and beast, and assist in 


disposing of the important work on the farm. 


He who secures this book can quickly avail himself in a thousand ways 


There are chapters on appliances for the barn, pasture and dairy; for-the garden and orchard; for handling hay and 


corn fodder ; for slaughtering and curing the meat. 
of stump-pullers, derricks and slings; of vehicles, rollers, harrows and markers. 


There are descriptions and illustrations of wells, pumps, cisterns and filters ; 
In fact, it would be difficult to find, in any one 


place, so much useful, valuable and practical information for any person at all interested in labor-saving appliances. It is certain 
that every progressive farmer, gardener and householder will find very much of interest and value in this volume. For convenience 
in reference, the various contrivances and labor-saving devices have been classified under three general headings; namely, Farm 
Conveniences, Farm Appliances, and Fences, Gates, and Bridges, with a Chapter on Fence Law, about 
equally divided as to the space used, and altogether occupying 650 Pages. 


This book should be in the hands of every fore-handed man. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Many hints and suggestions will pay for the book many times over. 
In a work of this character illustrations are especially necessary and valuable. However lucid 


an explanation may be for practical purposes, it is rendered much more valuable if accompanied with an illustration. This is 


especially true of devices such as are given in this book. 
After looking at the engraving one will need no further instruction. 
an average of more than one to each page. 
The illustrations are plainly drawn and nicely printed. 


books in one that tormerly sold in cloth at $4.00. 


s We will send this invaluable and instructive book in connection with a year’s subscription to this 
Our Special Offer. Journal for only $1.25. We will also send, in addition, if your subscription is paid for 1900, a 


In many cases the illustration will show the construction at a glance. 
In Homemade Contrivances there are some 750 illustrations, 
This mere statement of the number is an evidence of the practicability of the work. 
lt is handsomely bound in illuminated paper covers and is practically three 


copy of our YEAR BOOK AND ALMANAC for 1900, as described elsewhere, all postpaid. Given as a premium to any- 
one sending us ome mew subscriber at $1, including, of course, the Year Book and Almanac. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


‘ CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, Siw sons‘? taryette race 
¢ ? SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 















































ADVERTISEMENTS 


Hallock’s Successc.. Weeder 


More than 40,000 of our Weeders now in use. Does this mean anything? We expect our sales in the year 
1900 alone to crowd these figures. Why? Listen, please :—Material used in manufacture of implements has 
advanced fully 100 percent. Your dealer will ask you largely advanced prices for all implements. If you doubt 
this, call on him. 


TAKE NOTICE—Hallock’s Success Weeder will be 
sold at the same old prices—not one cent advance. 


More than 7,000,000 farmers in the United States, every one of whom will own a Weeder in the next few 
years. Practically every one of them would buy in the year 1900 if they knew as much about the value of our 
Weeder as the 40,000 who now own one. We have decided that we may just as well have practically all of the 
‘* Weeder Trade.’’ ‘To secure it, we have decided on prices that are bound to bring it. Just write and seeif you 
do not think so. 































We Sound a Note of Warning 


Under U. S. patent No. 600,782, issued on March 15, 
1898, we have the exclusive right to make a Weeder 
having teeth substantially round at lower end and a 
flat spring-yielding upper portion. This style of tooth 
gives our Weeder great superiority over all round tooth 
Weeders and has caused it to become immensely popular. 
Farmers demanded of their dealers a Weeder having such 
teeth, and the dealer in turn demanded them of the manu- 
facturer. This led different manufacturers to assume the 
risk of using a similar tooth. Therefore, we hereby notify 
manufacturers, dealers and farmers that we have already 
brought suit against several and will promptly and vigor- 
ously prosecute all similar offenders. 





























Let us repeat:—It is an absolute fact that the price of all implements has advanced from 25 per cent to 50 
per cent, but Hallock’s celebrated Success Weeder will be sold at the old prices. Trade always follows where 
our Weeder is introduced, therefore, to get this trade, we will quote Special Price to first purchaser. . Remember, 
we are the Weeder people and we have the price that sells. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 804, York, Pa. 


Like a Bull Dog ECONOMY := ests. WEALTH. 


for stren am is pry CHANDLE 
ENCE. build it yourself, 
you control all the conditions 
ef height, woe it closeness of 
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Best Seeds | 
that Grow! 


Thousands of Dollars | 
in CASH PRIZES for 1899 | 


and many other New Features, 
of particular interest, presented in 











GHANDLEE. “LOCK. 
tays stay Renee 
you put them, on any kind 
or size of — . no 
i twistin and consequent weakening 0: e. wires. 
| It’s aon handsome, safe and cheap » ws 


U RP E E’ & right men. Write itedonatsient ite teritory for the may You can save money by ane your woven wire fenct 
too late, for some other man may ask for the territory you want. 
CHANDLEE FENCE CO., 11 S. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. - WE ome pimecT ro THE FARMER 
Farm Annual | | eae ee 


bab A use aie a best oi, of steel wire, all galvan- 
Leading American Seed Catalogue 


no small wires used; it’s all interwoven; the stays 
a slip, Write to-day forcirculars and prices. 
Mailed FREE to all. 
A handsome new book of 176 pages,—tells 


ADVANCE FENCE CO.. 1070Id St., Peoria, UL 
the plain truth about Seeds, including rare 


Novelties which cannot be had elsewhere, 
Beautiful colored plates and hundreds of illus- 
trations from nature. Gives practical informa- 
tion of real value to all who would raise the 
choicest Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers. 
Write a postal card TO-DAY 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia DEKALB FENCE CO. .) 
| No. MGMHIGH ST., DE KALB, ILI DON’T THINK 


We've BEEN ASLEEP 


All this time. We continue making the best and the only 
fence which contains Hard Steel Wire throughout, and at 
a reasonable price. Send for our new catalogue. Agents 


wanted. oye FROST WIREFENCE CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


‘IT BEATS THE BAND,” 
sees SAVE YOUR CASH 
how others try to imitate Page Fences. Can't do it. — 


Sheep Horses 
LINE OF PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. z "zed You need fence. The . The ready made kinds 
| : yu cost from 60 to 75c.a rod. We tell you 

Pet -Stock 


how to make the best fence on earthifor 
Boating Fishing 












































Cattle Swine 




















ZS 
FENCING MACHINES, | [pase rete corre tots se 


: : per day. a for our free Catalogue. 
mee 55, $10 and $15 delivered, »_KITSELM AN BROTHERS, 











Eureka Fence Mfg. Co. 
BOX G, RICHMOND, IND. 
esr | M.M.S. POULTRY 
j F EN CE STRONGEST | Half cost of Netting; FENGE 
strong. Cateben +e es a vara, 
AWAWAVAPREAT Dy i rs Ww 

sures ORANGE JUDD COMPANY SRE rice Fully Warranted Catalog Hoe, calls. Best Hog, Fores Yard 

NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO.ILL. | GEE Roz 1.» Wieehester, Indians, U. 8, Ac KANSAS STEEL & WIRE WORKS, Kansas City. Mo. 





